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ni riiK ninTi>‘H ix* lu.vg is 

AmiBCIATIflN’ OV THKJU HKJ.Vl'UL Al"fItCDB 


aouvimis KL'){1>I8TAN ^ 

In* the Axxals oi^ As»iu!:xasii:val \so TuDay* 

Ephuaim a. Speishb 

L TiiB SuitvEY 

TIiG out;»taiidIiig feature of tlie inuiU>rn di&lrict of j^uluiiuuiHU h maiked 
aud complete uintjueiuw. (1ion«^nj|dM<‘Mllr. iInk'llistii ally, $um 1 fcuHouncally 
tlxe region dilfers dwidedly from llic remuiniiig dlstrictfi of .«crtitli-castcin Iraq 
well as from llie slrijw of Persinii UIU*('oiiiil.iy on mIiIcIi it borders. With 
the physleul gec^ru{)Uy of tlic lantl wc sliull •U'ol iiry>giitiy- Tla* current Jau- 
gun^'c is But the locnl diulcet, known U5 Soran, is not at all at 

homo W’itJi t)ic Ollier four sulidlvisions of llie lantfunge sjiok<ii bv the Kim Is. 
So much so that (he Kurds tb<>nisolvos designate ihc spef\h of Snlaimania ns 
KuriU, while llio reiuaiiiiug <liQlei;ts iir»‘ known hy the Xi'iK-rnl name of A'wi*- 
manji.* And luatlv. most of tlir district is li)i;>sei| witli a rich and perchnial 
water sui)ply, so rare a jihcnoinciion in tiioso jMirU 
Katuix* U)>pear8 to have plauiied this awc<>jiiiig uloofiM'Ss of the region of 
Sulaimnuia.* Tim lie of the hind (>jn'uuroge:i ^epiiiatisnt to a ]irouounced 
degree. Pun u id able in on n In in rnng^>s uall oiT the district from the rv^jet of 
tJte world and Mie aivnues «f apj>roach cm* fciv and far a|airf. 


’ If wc Cuiinidcr thr (iiiiii)i)i»tiuliM' ili*tricK iiilo wliU'li a Kalian iniq I«» iIoiiUaJ, the 
region lii.aoMM.MsI la the follnwiiig is ])nielicii||y iJcMlif.U viih tli«> iircwait di^uict 
of lluliinjanla. 

*TIie piescat arlicic i% u divit'i rcanlc "f <miv of Hii' iU'%vnil survcyluj; t'Hira which i 
mn'kil cat ilariiig iiiy stay in lrni|, whili* .Aaniial I'jHnV-jkiii uf iIk American S*h'»»l 
of OrimiUil IO'sc'D'i'Ii ia Kuglalud. My M:irta t ha ah', arv clnv la the i.a^caLciia 
youadaiiuii, wIioh' KelliiW*.hi]i ciiaUlHl aie !•> w«>Tk in tlce Oik’iK fur t«v»r ycrurs. and 
tu the Dcu]*!)* (.'cllcjn; f«ir «‘uMTlai2 Ihc aciiml vii«i of Ihc sMr\‘c'y. 

*Cf. K. B. Kounv, KnrJihh (faaulcMn Itll.a), TntoatuiliMu; )!. P. Janliitc, 

BiihdtHftf A*uraMiN>t {Bnslaind. ). 

* M«xJerQ aaaits ni'e given in a |•nltul^riz■nl |i]|on«ti«* «j)elliaff. ihv farnifl found 
oflic'Ial iiiAps hsviiig )i(x>{c folicAud ultervvvr i<b**jfdi*. 'in lake a tvpieul osampie, 
only a few ]»tfdaat" w'il my tu<lay «rU the Other baud, !'< a 

short eat disoiwered by Brill oh <»i1iriaM. 'Xhe vn-t aiajority hay Kat^naioaia. Ktyau> 
lugleal sjHilliagN mv given otily la iiistaiive* ulmru the miMiiIag id n ghvii asaae Is of 
eoa5v«|Ueia'e, Old nunicA. e*t>ev)nlly tlK^'O foand in eiiijairc»rm ri>ronl>i, arc jirlafrd in 
italics. By retaining tla> sei(>t((lllejllY ovdet ferta ihruiiglwiia. thi^ v^sny wuulcl }ia\T 
been rendered uiit>erv«^Ai'ily eii>MU>r.anie. wliile the aelaal prvciil pioniiiii'iuihin vvould 
then be iitirccngaizible in acaav eusiw. 
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SOUTUGliN KUItUSTAN 
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The heart of the regiou ie the valley of Tanjero, the right arm of the Biynla. 
Start)og at the foot of tlio impreaaiTO Pir Omar Oudrun* the stream skirts 
Sulnimnnift on tire aouth'West. Tlie A^nur and Gwetha ranges flank the val¬ 
ley from the nortli, Barauand’* guards it ou the south. The Qwezha mouu- 
Uine expend themRelvea, however, near Muhan, leaviug the north unpro- 
tecle<l as far as the A\7Tsnian range, vhoso massive semi-cirele protects the 
cost also. A hrond end regular hasin is thus formed, wincli is an inspiring 
eight to behold. Skahr-i-sur, “the mighty plaec (eily)” they used to call 
the section. A mighty place It has romainod. The ^alm river ruslica down 
to the Tanjera vrith the rich tribute of the Awrnmnii mountains; secondary 
tributaries help to lay the fouudatiou for the extraordinary fertility of Gie 
whole area. The Taujeio, Gius ixworfnUy reinfoK’ed, Iutjjs non* dctenniucdly 
southwards and breaks through the south-etistcru wall of Shchrisor. Pres* 
ently it is joined by the Sirwan, the Persian branch of the Biyftla, and the 
united waters, benceforwaid known by their comnioji name, sweep on past 
the Qara Dagb mouutains towards Baghdad aud the Tigris. 

The gorge of the Diyalu is one of the few aveitucs that lend to t)ie well- 
sheltered bssln just described. The Sirwaii counecta with the lauds of 
ancient ifedia and the Diyala {mrsuus its wav to the territories of ancient 
Acend. The shortest route from Babylon must have entered Shehriaor 
through this gorge; it shoiild be noted tlwt the natuwl center of gravity in 
the valley of Tanjero lies in Iho neighborhood of Halebjn and Gukmbar 
(Khuriual)’ and not near Sulalmania which Is fifty miles to the west." 

*TIkC Kurds luvc nniueed tlic name to Pir 

'Also Icnoivn as Gilserda l>agJt. la these porta tlivrc are often altemativt »an)«K 
for mountains and rivers. The latter have frequently separate names for severol 
particular sections. Thus the Tanjero la known as the Obara Chal in its early oeurso: 
the Teu(j ChaS la Tainal until it passes the gorge of Dnsirra. 

' Tb« cbsn^c of QnlamWr to Khurmal (gulainbar > gursinbel > surioni >hunMalj 
is a good inst&nee of the Kiirdisb tendency lo rcdMce wenU ad latiaimiun. This la 
true net only of piojter namea but alHu of uorda and jkhraaca of Kurdi<h as eompored 
with the eofinate <*xpreaah>08 in Persian. A hiiuilur cadienl e^*olntimI in ploee naioca 
has caused tiie name of the city .^rhil to be pronounceil liy the Kurds Awler (arbil > 
anril > aurit > awlir): at times Okie alao Itcars Hnwler. u no ertekney c«n ontdo 
the Kurd in niUplacoil aA)»ivati«n, Siu-h cases as tliesc *0^ould worn ua agslnst set* 
ting too much store by idenliricuCionA uf ailca boAcrl i»n dulnons Hlinllarity of sounds. 
If the eorepAxath'cly recent Culanilior (a Persian nurd meaning 'tlic atniwr llo\ver*) 
haa under^ne auoh striking changca it is )>rncticiilly hopeless to redAvr from under 
tlic dvktLK of Kurdish nomenclature what l/illii nnmea there may have sup>'ivod 
tJirougli three railcimia. It ia ouly in the most oh\*ioue Instances that reliance may 
be placed on identiriealiona whicli are supported only by phonetic reaemblancea. 

■Gulembar ia Identified ln> Ilerafeld uitU Kimorrah wliieh lay on ike main road 
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Two leas importitnt trfioki< fork ott from Hfllolgn: fuio gocH vrost» Across 
tlic AwntTimn. to Persia; the other ImU iiortli through Jturj ronjwin 

to Like Uruiia. BolK routes truverao dinituit nioniitulu tiTcUory nncl are 
suituhle for oaruvana only. 

OiitsiJe Hhuhritor ^irupor uikI ugninat the iiioniitaiiiK that, form lh<* north* 
Oftstern wall of the C’orrldor of upper Tunjoro. here Imt an iiiaigiijMcaiit stream, 
lies Suluiinanin, the imHlcrn eopital of the (llstrict. This town of some 
1^,000 inhahitants Is coniparatlvuly rorniit. It was foumlc<l In llVfl by the 
onoc proiuiiient BuUui hiiiilty. SulahiiHii Pasha of Biighilad ivoi tlic ('|K>nym 
of the ucw scttlomciit.'’ Bolaiinuiiia Ik in a favourahk poRlfiou for a eapltnl 
of the iliatrict. As wc iiuvc soon, the town <Mnnnands an oi)onjng info 
Shehrizor. Tlir route from Ilalehja to Hulannnnia continues in nn almost 
straight line to the Lower Zub and the okl .Yntrf lands across the riror. I'lic 
route is mountainous aud difTiciilt hut hy no men ns iin]H‘nctruhlo fc^r caru* 
ran*, To the nortli, oeross tlic Asmir Taii<'c ngniiirt wlilch the town is 
huddled, a truck takes you up (o the valley across whom If mwts the 3Iii1nin 
track aud connects with tlic nortiiori) tnunntain «1i*trii*t'. On the south tlierc 
is a route acro^ tliu 'i'anjiU'u and tlio Baraiuind ran^ti* t<> the rtill<>y of <hira 
Dagli, and from there on through Ihrahlm Khaiiji lo Kifri ami the plain 
of the Adliaim. 

The most imporCiint route, hoircver. is (he one to the west. ITariiig passed 
the Tasiuju obstruction you are in tlic plain of the Talnal (oncleat RudiiHu). 
From here on the road proceeds through a narrow valley until a nioontain 
barrier is reached with hut one outlet to the outside world:*'' (he impressive 
Bazian Pass (Fig- 1), the Pass of SiU/ite of the cuneiform records, Omt? 
out of this easily defensible gjito and in tlie valley of Chenichemal, your contact 
with the rest of the world is ro*cstnbljslied- Tliere will In* no trouble in 
reaching Altun Kojni, ‘The Golden Bridge' on the f^wer Zab, 5f you strike 
tlie route lo the iiortb-\n*».t: the roud to the south*w(*Rt will fake you to 
Kirkuk in the territory of ancient Arraphn. 

The ZlaziQii Pa^s jit (he extreme w«*st of the district of flulaimsuia js thus the 
counterpart of the I)lyala-gorge gutewuv at the south-eastern cod. The 


that rnniteetftl Cte>.ij>IiMi with fJaazAct. Itro of tli? nio«t Mn|«>rtuHt ••UU'S ot tbe 
Saa^niaii Bmpire: ef. Krni^ KersfelO. (19^)- p. Tlic Iraq OoN'ornment 

expeota to hiiitJ a iviSti conrtectiiig Sbahriztir with Khaaeqia thrertgh the gorge of the 
Diyaliu 

*Of. E. B. SoatM*. r(ieoa9A A'unfwma la (1024). 

There U another pa^ ten niSles 5<iutheast of Baxiaa vltUA U ealleef Derben«I-i- 
Baairnii it roprosents the gorge of liie Tauq Cbai through tlie Qara Dagh range. In 
importance, hown’er, anJ in usefuln«’«& It nut <'oinpArc wUh the Bsalan Paaa. 
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(•ouiiects with tlie territories that ouce lielonged to tbe Babybui&n 
sphere of inlhicuce. TIic pass opens npon old Assyrian districts: tvo main 
eiitmiicca to an imporluut nud coveted region^ eonimniiicatiug witli lands that 
>vpre rcspot’tivelv controlled by mutual and tinditional enemies. 

The distriets Tblch mit parallel tu Die vulley of Tnnjero may be dismissed 
with a few general raniarka. To the south of Sliehrizor and separated from 
it bv tbe Baramind rniigo liee tlie feitile valiey of Qtira Dngb (Fig. S) 
which is bounded on the south by a luovntaiii innge of tlie auioe iianic. South 
of tlio Qnra wo liuvo a thlr<l ]»ftrnllcl valley which is usually designated 
as Bangaw. TJie Qara Dngb section gravitHtP;^ deciilcdly townitls Shchrizov. 
Songaw’e connections are rather with tho south nnd west, the mountains 
to the north forming too formidable a barrier- Tlijs fact played a part in 
the division of that area into administrative dixtricto or ‘liwas’: Qara 
Sagh is part of the liwn of Sulnlmnnia; Snngaw l>cloug8 to Kirkuk althougli 
the valley fs considerably nearer to Siilaiinania in an air line. 

The northern neighbours of Sliehrizor have been mentioned in connoction 
with Die routes that lead in tliat direction. Tlie country is distiiKily moun¬ 
tainous but tho divisions not so clear-cut as in the south. Consequently, 
the contact of Shehrizoi witli tho north is n good deal more intimate. 

Tlie writer lunl flic opportunity to study soino of the nrchoeolc^lcal reioniiis 
in the region of Siilulinaiiia from Jaiinary 26 to Pobrunry 16, 1027. The 
work had to he done hastily and on a restricted scale o^vjng to the unsettled 
poliDcai conditions which then prevailed in tliat section of Iraq. A Kurdish 
insurrection was in progrw at the time and travelling freely was out of the 
question. The circumstances of this local U|irisiiig arc so characteristic of the 
district as to merit a brief description. 

Until about the middle of Die last ceiitur}* Sulalnuinia was ruled by a 
dynasty of wmi-iiicle|>fiKleiit Kunlisii Pashas. The geographical posiDoii 
of the district had. of course, much to do uith the .situation. But in 1851 
the Turks unseated the local mler;^ and cstablis.hed in their stead a QSim 
Hlaqnm who was to l>e responsllde to the central governnieiit. This afforded 
an uiiusnal opportunity to nn old family of Slieikhs that had established itself 
in Sulaimania some years earlier. Tx^iked upon as rellgioiia leadeia. they 
knew well liw to make capital of tlie iidien'iif fun»tit*ism of the ICimla. 
Exeea«es were eiieonragwl until many Jews and C’haldoaiis wore forced to 
alamdoii their faith. With the growlh of tlic filu'lkhs’ power went a steady 
increase in wealth. Eventually the Qliim 5Iaqilm Ijccanie n mere pujipet in 
the nnscrupulou.s hands of the actual leaders of the land. The submission 
of the otKcials was not entirely unprofitahlc to them, and lucrative inacDvity 
was doubly welcome to Turks of tlic old order, 
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Tbo Bti’oiig man of llii» Kunli^h &vug:i wns o)ic Hbi'ikli Su'IiI. Fully oi$ 
astute as lie w?es cncrgelu', Ijo proceeslotl to mttx* tlic }»ow<t ut tin* faiiiih* tn 
yet uixprocoJeutod licightx. The vuniur vaa t^prenrl abroad tliat llie yiielkh 
possessed the po^r^•^ of divijiatioii. ]{ut Ills laelhoils wt rv fni from -uiiUly. 
Some would oven Ixavc it that Sii‘id never vintmud u priHljctiou tlial fould 
not ho fuIf)Uc*d prfwiitly with the aid of Indict or daggiT." In any cu'o, 
thu eomniurciul life of Sulaluiaina w>u i'onijdidoly and cffetllvaly paralyxwl 
ftud the town sutTcred froju u reign oC loriorisiu unhuarU of (>vvii in tlio Orient, 

Wiiat Sbolkli Sa'Td faUe<l to toko into uocoiint in :<|iUc of his gixmi e<liivwd- 
noss va« the fact tiiat power hn* iu each indivklunl instance Its definite i>oint 
of saturation; also limt the of flu* Kast are iiwnliimtelY jealous. Tlie 
uncrowned kins' Sulninianin had grown to )>c more than a local ]iolonhitc 
nnd the Sultan Iteeanic sullkiently iiilerected to look into the mutter. But 
the lid wn* not to come down for a wlille yvi. Iiony had »illll a trhk left with 
wliii'h to amuse* Fate. Sheikh np}H*arcd before .Midul Humid hut the two 
ran ala Were loo inui h alike. Thc*y uncU-wtood each other perfectly and the 
Sheikh was aent homo with fresh honors. 

However, this blissful state of affoirH was not to last very long. The iv-volu* 
tiun of inoti wliich Alxliil IluinicVx (le^{>otixm liad finally brought alinnt, made 
Turkey noiuinally <’Oiistitii(ioM:il. A horoh* utlt*inpt wax made to Itll iinj)or- 
tout govern men I positions uith h(>m>nt men. .\inong those to gn was the 
old and wc'ak W'iilT of Mosul, The new governor was hasjjiily an rfhcieut jnan 
who H'jiR Jetorinined to clean up his diatriet. The Sulnimnnin outrages did 
not escape Ins notice nnd he siiimnoned Sbidkli Sa'ld (<> Mosul to answer for 
ills deeds. The proud Kurd, now past eighty, arriwd in M(*>ul like tt 
conquering prince. But here u street disturhanrt* took place daring which 
tlie 81ieikli was murdered by uu unknown hand.’' 

The Empire-wide agitation that followed does not interest us Imre- From 
accusers the .luthorlfies turned dcfemlaat- Sheikh Mnlnnud was uppoiuled 
Sa'Id’s sucoossor and thi» misrule of tie* s(»ii sion onldid the father*' best 
efforts. Ho made up in severity for whnt he hieked in u>>1uteiioss. Beside*. 
^Cahmud has a singe-track mind and this mode matters ewen worse. 
his particular obsession was a haunting conviction that he mh.* born to Iss-oiiic 
king of Kurdistnu. Life in a world so peculiarly its own ns Sulnimania t-otild 
only serve to strengthen that feeling. 

The end of the World M*ar g>iv<' Mahmud his grejit thance. Tlie Tlritish 
ocx'U|mtioji Cor*-© found it wry dilUult to deal with tlij< prond. hnlf-niod 

Cf. Scuinv. Thtoufjh for the most ctunprvlicn^irc account on eo&dl* 

tioa« in pre’Wfir Sulaimaniu. 

'*S«'v Gerirado Ijeil, .Imuf'orA fo .IwHCffrA {init), ?5C. 
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prince ^rhose couatry so natural and fora^idable tt citadel. The absurd, 
gallant little man dared defy tlie British Empire. IVo brigades veve sent 
up to the Baaian Bass where the Hret battle was fought, as all battles for 
the possession of the Sulaimaiiia district nnist be. Sheikh Mahmud was 
defeated, captured and exiled to India. Upon a solemn promise to conform he 
was, however, not only pardoned, a short tiuic lator, but abo made Muta.^arrif, 
or governor, of the liwu. But this iuflneiitjal poet and tlie revenue of a 
hundrctl villnges failed to satisfy the man who would he king. Before long 
an iodcjwndent government was set np again. There ensued long periods 
of wearyiug hostilities. Bris'on out from Sulai mania, Mahmud retreated to 
the mountains in the northeast and, having established his headquarters 
in Penjwin, he oouttnurd to harass the district for two more yeara. At 
last his resistance weakened. His Kurds began to grow restive. They would 
not pursue a vision on empty stomachs. The final and unconditional au> 
render came in .Tune, 10S7. 

Ho^?eYer, at the bogiuuing of the year tlie outlaws were still at large. 
Strong convoys of armored ears kept Sulaimaiiia in toiicli with the rest of 
Iraq. The interior of the Uwa could not be reached without heavy escorts of 
mounted police. And in no case was It permitted, or for that matter advisable, 
to stray away from the convoy for several hundred yards. Under these 
circumstances on archaeological survey of the district was bound to be hasty 
and restricted. 

The convoy with which I was to make the trip to Sulainiania left Kirkuk 
at dawn, on the 2fith of Pehmiy. It had rained heavily tlie day before and 
the slippery roads could ill sujiport our heavy cars. What with the rlifllcnlt 
grades, the heavy fog, and the nee<l to keep the cars close together, our pi*o- 
gross was painfully slow. Chcmchcmol was reached about noon but its 
splendid mouud which must have once comniended the extensive >*alle 7 
could only be noted in passing. The ten miles that separate Chemchemal 
from the Pass of Bazian required eloso to two hours although a metalled 
road loads to the very eutrauec of the pass. As there were some twenty 
miles of dirt-track ahead of ue the convoy leaders were not very hopeful as to 
wliat the rest of tlie journey held in store for us.** 

At all events the of8ecr;« counted on reaching Sulaimania by nightfall. But 
in the nest three hours we advanced hnroly a mile- The mud was so heavy 
that time and again it was necessary to carry the cars and trucks over the 


In the euaiucr of 1927 the toad through tbe pa»s vnt consldorsbly improved and 
tr&TcUng thore will from now on bo tolemblo ovea in bad w«atb«r. At ell events, it 
is not likely that a. mail ronvoy will igHio be bogged in Sulnimania for three weeks, 
as woa the ciee in tlanh. 1927. 01. Pig. 8. 
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bnd spots by main forco. No wonder tiint AshiirmfNirpnl sjisaki^ of those ivnuU 
R8 »a ana mciiq narlnJnVi- hi iiH uiin.^* Tlicy wen* not inteiide<l for whorls, 
certahily iiot iu tlxc whiter. .Mihotigli no onr vi\* pr(*p;irt*il for o id^^hl <»iit. 
Uie order fo eneanxp was given sliortly after snn.«*t and the ion ears wvre 
eventually brought u}> logi-ther. In the Jnetintlme I lind a ilianco to look 
around a little. In the paw itself there are still to )»• >ecti rninuji.s nf tlic 
gate with whiih Abdurnihiiiun Ihislm fortilled the riitrniive tiiojv than a een- 
turv ago.'* About a niile and u half uv.-l of the eiitnimv a nunincl. Olnli 
Gopala (Fig. 4), rises close by the tnujk. It.s pevitiou ideniiTios it iinunHliutelv 
as the sentinel of the yfiAi and the fra^nieiits of irattvrv wil'i wliieh the inoinul 
is covered suggests tliu i>eriod of Early Iron as the time of the foundation of 
the site wbleU lies hurled tinder if. The sriow-covp)*cd top of I'lr Dinar 
Gudrun, 'Graudfalher Onmr»’ i.s sc'oa holiind the noriJiern wall of the ]wn 4. 
One hardly renlisca that titu |icak is twenty miles away, for the iiujiresslou it 
makes is ns of a white henil Ivokhiy in over flie shoulder of soiueone In fnmt, 
as it were, and jdacidly eonteniplating tlie liapj^enings doaii kdow in thu 
high and narrow channel of the pf»s.«. And the all hut hiiiN'iudralile range 
uhieh tho pass has lorccsl asunder in more than a more dividing hiu* nem«c a 
territory of so many squ.nrc miles: it ia mi umhioiia liouiidarv mermt to k<vp 
nations ajmrt. This iudeed is the real part iu history that Baziin ha?5 been 
filling, ooustautly and elUciciifly. 

Lying atop a niud*eovered Ford van I was suddeuly awakened from niy 
makings by' a feeling of intense cold that can, in those niouutahis, deM’citd 
upon one without any wnniing. The rcs^t of the night wo» wasted on \aln 
attempts to keep warm. At dawn everything, our gum*l>ooly iiit«ludi'd. w-as 
covered with a tine aheet of rime. Oowover. our engine w#*ri' tho wor^t suf¬ 
ferers and it took us fully three houi’s fo hrhig tliein to. Fi'om thou on, 
throughout tJic cloudy forenoon, it ujj« h emdinuoua piwess of pushing and 
carrying and j-kidding. At length, the bridge on tho Tninal was sighted and 
everyone heaved a sigh of relief: the remainder of the rond to Sulaimauia je 
mostly metalled. 

About eight miles past the )»ridgo the road is hloekcd by the liarmtand range. 
The sti*ep pass of Tasluja that takes one across in nnolher serious ohstiiclc 
to winter traffic (Fig. 5). ITliilc the cars were alouJy working their way up I 
had a chance to climb the peak on the south of the pa>*<. now ociupItHl hv a 
military post, to get a g('neral view of the land alit?a<l of u;^. In the ii;van* 
time the mists had lifted, the clouds dispersed and the sun cantc out from its 

Annals II, 7G. 

»*Cf. C. J. Picb, AffnuNrc of u Jift/Mftfcc i» KcorJixtan |iasa), I. :>% 
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three retreat. The giitteriug band of the Tanjcro to the south-west 
and the level stroUhes to the north and noi-th-east were visible for many 
miles. The btdwflpe wai dominated by the majestic Qudmn, now seen in 
full, viih the Awmwau raii^e ns conuterattraetion in the norUi-eoBt. Between 
tlic two promineut laudmarks, due east from Taslnja and against the oppoeite 
wall of the broad valley, lay ^uhumaida, bleak and colorless. 

When I got bock to the road most of the cars had toiled their way np to 
crest of the pass. Proeently wo were sliding down the eastern slope of 
tljG range. The rest of tire Journey was uneventful. From the road we 
noted the tall mound of Eelespi which vises ziggnrat-like about three mUes 
soutli'CRSt of Tnslnja. A masonry bridge, built in Turkish times, took ns 
across the incipient Taiijero, here kiiown as the Obara Chai. Soon after¬ 
wards we reached Sulaimajiia to rediscover the blessings of hot tea after two 
cold and streonoos days. 

So far there had not boon many mounds that could be noticed from the 
road. But there were enthusiastic reports about the niimbor of ancient sites 
further down the Tanjcio, or in Siuhrinjr proper. Bot)» the British olllcers 
wlio know tluil conn try thoroughly and the natives wlioiu I questioned about 
it were uhauliaous in tlieir opinion. It was, therefore; all tlie more disap¬ 
pointing to me to gather, upon further inquiry, that my chances for pi-oceed- 
ing to Urdebja were very slim, (lost of the police were out on the annual 
shoep'Couut and few could be spared for tire necessary escort. IIoi>'evcr, tlie 
politico! administrator, CapUhi Lyon, would not let fins stand in my way. 
Kcf'niy interested in ax'chacology himc^lf, he put liis administrative tour to 
the Haiebja rogiou several weeks earlier than he had planned originally so 
as to make it coincide with my trip. I was thus to enjoy for two weeks both 
bis deliglitCul company niwl his expert advice witlx regard to local conditions. 
As the trip xvas act for two days later 1 had that much time for exploring the 
immediate neighborhood of Sulnimania. 

Eight miles south-west of the toM'u lies tlia vllluge of Jnisbana which has 
lent its nnnjc to a scries of cax'es, two miles farther. The caves occui>y the 
topmost part of a protmdiag ridge of the Barannnd Dagh. The entrances 
face north and, ss Xaturc has arched them anpcrbly in red limestone, they 
present to the valley below a very inipros.«ive front. Easily discernible from 
BulaimazxiD, tlie front part, when bathed In sunshine, is a marvellous sight, 
as of a golden fa§ado of a fantastic castlo rearing its head daringly towards 
the sky. The Sulaimaniaiis will tell you wondiuiis things about these eaves. 
They speak of horsemen carved out in dark niches, and of mysterious writ¬ 
ing czx the walls. But if you ask them wlietlier they ever saw the things they 
describe, they Mill invariably give someone eire as the source of their informa- 
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tion. Kone Uio lc&<, bowovor litrk f^toro I by these tnic?, I was glad ot 
tho opportunity to visit tlie envos. 

Accoinpaniod hy olglit inouiitc'd p<ilicemcu and arntcnl with olVioinl letters 
to the JiCAcl o£ tho village I arrivv<! in Jalshaim on the 20th o( Junuiiry, iiL 
noon, after a two‘bour ride. Tho old (headiuuii) was ratJier sulky 

about our ornind. lie ])rocecclod lo guide ua to tlio envoe with reluclatu’o, 
taking wiih Jiini an eseort of hU own. Perliaiu ho aniicipatod ]>unishiticnt 
at tlic hand of the rchola for the help whleh liu wni cvnipelled to render us.*'' 
Tlic path to tlio caves \ruH sleep uiul winding. About one mile from the 
village there is a slit in the mounluiii u’ull^ tJte beginning o( a shvp pass tliat 
leads to the caves and across the range. The cnlrnnee to the is barred 
by a huge mass ot rock wliioli Is called by llic natives Qal "at Slazar 2Icrd, 
‘ Tile Castle of Thou«iad IIcji’ (Fig. (I), It is indool a natural fort and its 
western will is perjwndirulnr and 150 feet high. Inside the 'castle^ lliero 
is one large reservoir and several smaller ones, all hewn out in the rock and 
regular. Tho main ejurnnee is fnea flie east. Tin- wliolc U wondiTfully 
fitted to defeiid tlie passage, a tin^k which It must have been <vnlicd upon to 
perform more than cnee. The Kurdi^i nuntc barks back, no dotihf, to wnue 
heroic exploits of a brave grou]> of warriors- 

Tho caves arc alKnit a mile u]> the pjs^. The last eight hundred feet, from 
the point wliore the inith ucro».s ilie range branches off to tbe 60 utli» ore 
exceedingly steep. There ave actually three caveri, of wlijcli the middle one 
has the largest entrance. .VII are exoellcTilly Yaulte<l and the Rortliern cuve 
is said to be very long. lu the hoards time that was left until suiii^et I could 
discover no trace of writing or sc ulpliins. One ol the dour ki-okha’s e«ort 
insisted that ho hud seen both in the nortlicrn cave, adding, howH'ver. that the 
engravings wero far inside tho cove and could not lie seen except at night 
and by a strong artificial light. -As I hail pronijw*-! Captain Lstm to return 
to the vijlage liofore nightfall, fur safety^s sake, nothing further could 1>e 
undertaken on the spot. There Is no necil to euifiliasizc the advisability of 
invosfigatiug the Jai'haim Cave» moiv tLoro\ighIy ami wilh leisure. 

The following duy. ojt our wav back, w© stop))cd for several hours at the 
small, circular mound of Kaiii'Cioma (Map 1), across tbe Tanjero. The 
mound lies on whut mn^^t have onoe ken the main route through the valley,*^ 
at 0 point convenient for crossing the gradually expanding river. Of the 
fragments of potter}* found on the surface the blue-glozed ware was most 

** Several instatim of such lopri^als were r**latcd to me during the trip. 

The loeetion of mounds makes it clear tlmt the old remte must liave paseed Teppe 
Shuojikara, belou' Tasluja, /turn where U runtiiiued tliroiigb and Kani’Oema 

to Arliofr ond Bhigird. 
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conspicuous, tliough the sits itself probably goes back to pre-Persian dnys. 
At noon, a simple limch was scut us by the head of the Tillage of Kanl-Gonia, 
after which we started slowly for Subiimania, arriving there late in. tlie after- 
:ioon- 

It was ft fair-sised party tliat started out for Ilalebja early the following 
morning. Apart front au augmeuteil convoy of police, Mr. Lyon took with 
him Ills secretary and bis cook, wlnlc half a dewen muUncers were in charge 
of file baggage. After leaving S^ululmania tlie proseut raul mennders on the 
eonthem slopes of the Gwezha inngo Iwfoi'e emerging into the plain, near 
Arlwt The fine mound of Arbat indicatocl that we were joining the ancient 
route rrbieh passed tUivmgh Kelespj and Kuni-Gomn. The old road was tho 
more direct one; the present detour is merely a oonccsslon to tho renently 
prctujoted Sulaimania. Today the tell supiwrls a police post for which tlic 
neighborhood has a ^rholeBonlc respect. .Vuollier such post, winch 'vas to be 
our stopping place for tlie niglit, has been erected on the nionrid of Binglrd, 
near the village of llulian, three hours ride to the oast. By inenns of a sys¬ 
tem of similar stations tho entire district is bountl to 1)0 brought eventually 
under perfect control. It is highly «igiiirieniit that, in determining the sites 
of tlieir police blockhouses, tho present authorities could not do better than 
follow in the foot>leps of I lie ancient raters of the land; for the monud« on 
which tho )) 0 st 8 tto built iavnriablv occupy a position of strat^ic importance. 

Trom Arbat on nneleiit mounds Itocoinc increasingly common. Bistansur is 
three miles soutli-cnst; nl)Out a niilo fuilhcr in the snine direction lies tlie 
Tegular and iniprossivo site ol Vasin Teppo, cosily distuiguishnble from the 
others by its unusual size; Bingird is oboat four miles further east; aitd 
south of this line, across tiie Tanjero. appears an other series of inound.s, left 
there as if for bnlunee. jVII this, hou’ever. is but an intitKluciioii to Ihe great 
plenty that greets one cost of the river bend, in the* Ilalehja valley. 

Tlie Bingird Post (generally known as the Muhau Blockhouse, Pig. ^’) 
was all primed up to receive our special bungalow was set aside 
for us and our camp beds were installed there with true military elhciency. 
The Indian cook of Captain Lyon was soon at work and bis offerings were 
greatly appreciated. 

Thc following day wis de^’oted to tho exploration of tho neighborhood. 
Wo returned to Bistansur whore wo separated for tlie day: Captain Lyon 
went down to tlie Tanjero to shoot, and I turned towanls the mounds for 
archacolc^kal game. TJic n\ound»8 to Iw exaiuitwHl were Bistansur. Vasin 
Teppe, and Blugird itself. Of those YH«in Tep|>o is by fur the largest. 
(3Iap 3. Fig. $.) It is CO feet in holgbl, practically rectangular in 
shape, the moasurements on the top licing about GOOxQGO feet. A wide 
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moat siirroujuU file sUc niul tu’u liroolo;, tugi>lhur with tliv ui*:ir'hy 

flowing Tiiujuro, coulU tuko traro, «l nil of the wutor iiroklcni. TUoro 

is practically no jiotlory on the >nrf«in*. Wuiimllnijs In^ougUt np la1«' I*!>nuu' 
^ra^e. Guy Lc Strange its unilouhto^Ily ilglit in idciiiifylng tin* alfp witli tin* 
inedioval city o£ SJichrixor, ti)c rupitul of the Knrdi^U kui^dotn of flic siiuie 
nante.^* 

In contrti^^t lo Ynsln Tep|K*. Blshinsnr ntihiT Bnnill und irregular. Th»‘iH' 

u gi'pnt deal of petfery, tiou<» <»[ wlijph i;^ Inter than tin* I'ervinn pc'ricHl. 
It bclonga 1o the wnie em us Kaiii'lianiu and the later atrala of Bhiglrd. 
But iu point of imporrniK'e Bingjril untraiihs all the mounds of (lu* iielghlior- 
hood. A ^Hirmnoniit fad or ia hoit- t|u» |>o^itjon of the tell: it is ihc key to 
severed vital niutes. Bingird hlooks the eiitruTM'O to a valley, kiiouii ]iy the 
rulhcr grim nnuic of tho Valley of Deatli.*'’ wliicli is the souiw fn»in 
which those rcuto.s is^uc. One goes novlhwarilri through Baniigali: nnollicr 
tiniis noKlH>nst to Kaelos ami IVnjuin: vvt another <>nc leads to the inoniid 
(jf Sarno. at tho eastern end of th<* Valley of Dcallu fi*om «h<*rc it contiimc.s 
to Kluinnat. The importmu'c of Bingiid tberidorc. on *omiil foniuhi- 
lions: and tiic very po.Bjlion of iIm' H] is sultiidvnt piouT that the uhove iimls 
Wei'S ill use at the lime from whicdi Uinffiinl dali's. t^niieal iu sha^a>. except 
for its recently Hat Ion ed toji to in.'»k«> rnoni for the hhak house, nhcnit .seventy 
feet highj the mound hide's undouhtetlly nnitiy ^u|H>rinlf 10 ^(s| slrMt)i, the oldest 
of M'hieh go havk iicc*cs*arily to litgh aiiiiipiity. Thv hiti‘i«t lex'ol is k-'HaInly 
not Liter tlian tlic IVrsian porj^sl. In digging for t)io fonmlations of iIk* 
hlockliuuaG tlie police <-.noo uf»on several ancient seals. l>ullou*s)miH\l and 
eylindrieal, Tho description wiiieli the aergeunt of tlio jKwt gave me }w»jnfi'il 
to tho usual Achnc'incuid inuW<' «hlc)i is well knowu in tlie«e parU; Imt 1 
was not able to so^- any of the Si'uli* myself. 

Tho few hours of souiuling)^ ot Tjt.«ln Tepjtc brought mo for the first time 
into actual contact, with the people of the Inml (Fig. 9>. Months cf further 
intercourse with llic Knrd> fully l»or«* out iny lirs-t iinjn*o»sIon«. Differeut 
though tlic several main divi'iori' of the Kuola mav he, some traits ajtj":'ar 
chnractorj.Hio of the |>eop)o a.« a whole. I'liyslcnlly, the Kuol.s of lra<i are 
almost without exception dark and ^ho^(h<'ai1e<l, tlndr nktillB widt* and pro* 
iiouneedly flat. As one British ofTicer put if, * Tlic Kurds have no lunk to 

'*Cf. Cuy Le Strauye, The rsia</« '•/ tftc /.Ww/erw t'oti/iAfftr (Hior.). f», Jal. n. I, 
For tlie rIioiM' of tlki.> iiii»in><l aec Mup .MI tie' druuitig^ wt*!! ih (lir map uf tliv 
Zftinuan Wer^ wej'e M'ty kjiaPy pr»')•artel Ipj* Air. V*. \N Meu^ki, IIm' orcLiicet of the 
llar^'urel'Baslicl.Kl ScLool Expedition to Nun. 

ii&moel on nccoiiDt i»f a fierce hatiK* beiuvcu ilt>« Irai| Army and 8lic^kh MnLruud 
(iu 10S2) ia wliicli Isnth sielcs &ulfero<l Iica^y iu»4en. 
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tbeii heads/ Iq lookiog at some Epical specimens one cannot help thinking 
of the fl|nrcs on the Hittite reliefs. Bat we had better cede to the antbrO' 
pologists the right of drawing conclusions from these facts. 

In disposition there is a vast difference between the Hurd and the Arab. 
If I may be excused for a somewhat sweeping generalisation, the Kurd lacks 
the sense of humor which is so noticeable in the Arab. Hence the Arab is 
largely a ebQd, at times of that delightful type which has been responsible 
for the Amhiau Nights; the Kurd is massive and serious, like many of bis 
mountain ranges; he tnkce everything with desperate earnestoess, especially 
himself. Where the Arab lauglu the Kurd will sxilk; burglary, and sometimes 
murder, take tlie place of the raids of the Bedouin. The Arab’s sense of 
connection wilh tho rest of bis people and with the world at laige, his flare 
fur Uie worldly, his occasionally instinctive feeling for form—degenerate often 
and just as often reborn in tho memories of a great past and through the 
corrective of a prodigious literature—all these treits have no counterpart in 
tlie Kurd. However, settled political conditions and growing onlighteument 
mny bring out hidden ({ualities for which the people of Kurdistan have 
hitherto had no adequate ondet. 

Mr. Lyon’s day on the Tanjero was u great success, and we hod for our 
supper a good supply of snipe, black partridge and wild duck. Mr. Foote, 
the Special Service OfBcer in Sulnimanic, who had joined ^fr. Lyon for the 
day, helped to make the evening pleasuut aud a in mated, the talk centering 
around places and people in Northern Iraq. 

The following morning Me wcic olf again for Halebja. As we waded 
through stream upon stream with stretches of soft, black soil spread out in 
between, the desirability of this part of Shchrisor required no furier evidence. 
Nor was the unusually large number of mounds witli which the plain is 
sprinkled a m^atery to us any longer. Vast flock*a of sheep aud largo herds 
of cows—otlicrwiae ratlior uiteormuon in these i)art8—with here and there a 
silent, dark figure pcjicefnlly folJoM ing a primitive plou', filled out the fore¬ 
ground. With a McoUh of fruit trees on the enclosing luouutains to boot, 
tJjc plain simply invites iuvasiona. That attacks upon it have not been as 
common as one might expect is only due to the natural strength of the 
position of Shclrrisor. 

On our way to Halebja we first passed Teppe Alma; three hours later we 
rede by the mound of BakraMa, to which I shall return presently. The Qaim 
Maqfim of Halebja had been advised of our visit, so when we arrived there 
late in the afternoon we found our quarters ready and a splendid dinner 
waiting for us- As the little town is one of the capitals of the Jsf Kurds 
a delegation of tribal eliieftains, tall and richly dressed, soon arrived to call 
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cn tii« Politiofll Administrntor. But we yrtsrc quickly reininiled tha,t tlie givy, 
little tovm was not always a plac<c oC hniiqucts ainl rocoptious. TTJiilc Iho 
Kurdish askas were being cutertaiiied llie mws was received timt a j'ollei'num 
had just been killed in Uie coutm of supervising the count of Flioop; the 
luurdoror had fled into the inountnin^. Mr. Lyon quickly organised a pursuing 
party, but a somber mood took ])osxv;««ieu of us for tbu rc<t of the cvciiiiig. 

The folloniDg day our party had to break up for some time. Mr. Lyon 
went on inspection down the Biyala and I turned back to the mound of 
Bakrawa to make some soundings iu the meantime, (ilap S. Fig. 10.*) 
Next to Yasin Teppe tliorc is no jnorp j»rominent tell in the whole of 
Sbehrisor. In fact, the mound of llakiuwa is higher Ihnu Yiisin Teppe, but 
the steep walls enclose bore a smaller surface. Tin* height and regularity of 
tlie tell are undoubtedly respoDBibic for the rumors about the Teppe’^ hidden, 
treasures, which aic current among the uati\*cs. L'nfoiiunatoly, tluw* fairy 
tales are usually credited, and not by the natives only- Soon after the 
Armistice some treasure hnntera orgauixed a six mouths' campaign, which 
left a, deep and narrow cut on the southern wall cl the wound. Othrr 
surreptitious digs resulted in further mutilation of the site and left another 
cut Oil the northern wall and two iuiuicls from cast and U'cst, respectively. 
As far as I was able to ascertain jio gujihcrs Mcra struck by the diggers, hut 
enough damage has been done, just the same. The loss of some lives is oIko 
indirectly due to those excavations. Tlirco Jaf tiibosnien vjsilctl Bakriiw)! 
one day and decided to search the trenches in the ho|>e of finding ^oine over¬ 
looked objects. It was just after the rainy season; tlic high walU of the 
southern cut could hnroly snjqmrt the acciimulafod moisture. No t*oonci had 
the Kurds onlorod the trench than the flimsi* filing colIap,'«ed, burying tlic 
unfortunate sightseers underneath. Two corpses were cvcntn.illv pullihl out 
from under tbe debris, but the body of the third visitor has reinainerl there 
until this day. Since that time tlic place has been genarally avoided, and I 
had considerahlo difTicuIty in making up a fman gang for saunding:^ on tha 
mound. 

Of the £ve days which I speut at Bakrawa only cue was entirely fi*cc from 
rain. In these circnmstonccs there was little to do except studying the 
trenches left open by the treasure hunters. At the s-nme time a gang of ton 
was opening a small trendi from tlic top to obtain an idea of the later strata. 
In this way it was possible to work out a goner.*il outline of ihe chronology 
of the mound. 

The most eonvenfent staring point for a discussion of the date of Babr.awa 
is offered by a largo well (Fig. H) which was laid open by the diggers of the 
southern trench. TItc well is built of bnmt bricks and is silnated at a dlalanoe 
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or 180 feet from the begiBuing of the 2>rwoift slope. The circamfereuce ia 26 
feet; the micovortd part of the veil is 50 feet high; the total height could not 
be aBcertflined without deepening the treiicli. A similw structure is found in 
the wcslcru pnvt of the tell. It ie rojichcd through the tunnel which vm 
nicntionnl al>ove, the dii^tuuce from the opening boing eighty feet. The 
tunucl itself is GO foot •»)> tJie sloi)^. Tlio cireuniferoJice is in thia ciose 35 
f<'ot-^® It is not improbahlo that the ortstern and southern sides of the mound 
hide two Himllnr stiuctnrca. 

Tlio top of the southern veil is 24 feet lower than tJxe top of the mound 
itself. A later gc tic region buried the \rells under a strong stone door, sections 
of whioli arc plainly visible in the southern trench. A similnr foor is to be 
foul id 10 feet iibovo the fii^st one. Unforluiintoly, the treasure-diggers were 
not so obliging as to leave us a record of the remains that went with the floors. 
Tiio snmll trcmli Minch niy gaug was able to sink in the few rainless intervals 
ronched the depth of 18 feet. Tlie glnr/^d ware which is characteristic of the 
Persian Period miikes its appearance at the de]>Ui of about 14 feet. Thi!3 
v.'Oiild justify n tcutiitixx a>aum)>tiou tlmt the Avell-buildera should be assigned 
to the l*cgilining of the first inlllcnnluin B. C. 

The Toturi! joumoy may lie dismissed wjtli a few words- Wc rode back to 
Sulaimania M'hero a lioavy snou’fall Itad in thu moautime cut oT all mcuis of 
coninjuiiioatiou wltli the west. After being snowbound for five days wo final!v 
inuuaged to got out of flic town, rendilng Kirkuk two days lator, having 
pushed the Fords most of tho way. 


11. Ti£B Account in the Axnals 

I hare leeu hilherto rntlicr long with the descriptions. Shehrisor os a 
vliole hns uwer iiocn treated from the point, of view of an oTchneologlst/* 
so I Imvc taken the liberty of indicating in hroad outlines the background 
for the ovoiits to which we shall now tnrii. A^hurwisirpol III made the 
aequaintauce of the district with rrliich we have just been dealing in tlie 
course of Ins three eanipaigns against Zamun. Tlic Annals of tliat rutliloss 
lonqueror give vs a fairly dotnilod record of tliose wura. (See Map 4.) 

** The positions of WIL the tunnel and the open veil are marked in the sketch of 
Kflkrawa Teppe. JUap 3. 

*‘Tho ndiniroljle nevount of Ri«)i lefcrred to above <loea not deal vHh Shehrisor 
proper. AfUr ajvnUlng a long time ia Sulabziania Rich and his party proccoded to 
PMjwin by way of iho Gwexha Pn^s, north of Sulsiinaiiia The deseriptions of the 
areas covered hy Rich lure not Inst tlidr vaiiie and thdr frcsliness after more tliao a 
hundred yoars. 
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The c»Ta{>Digns nm <leieriliL>d in tho »«i.' 0 iicl cnlnmn oC the Aiiitnis and lieglii 
viUi liuc 2^. T!ic AH'tlou dC t\u‘ Muiiolilh uhUli (WnihpK llii' 

wars CDiituiiis ^x'Gi'ul hii porta lU variants a ml u raliiahic* for (Oiu- 

parison. The imnWiuti* of ilu» u’jitv U tho ol Xur-Adad. the 

prince of I>a;;ai'a. io rvniuiii the of .\;-»yria. All Xainiia follnus «int. 

The Pass of ISabih la furthicil anti ohtti'.l up with a wall.-’ It U there that 
tlic Initiul liottlr must 1« fought. 11 flic Aw.vrian fnlla to lake IIk' pass* 
2aiutia is i1c*niiite]y ]o>t to the Kiujiiiv. On iho other hand, tho luvs of llic 
prineij)al gateway to hla country need not worry NCir*A<liid very much. Ilis 
territory' was fall of nuturnl fashic^^Hes from wUMi ha could interest the 
invader. Tlie rolieU. then, Imd cvciyDiing to pi In while Ilia chfnuH'S of a 
coznplelo failure oji tliclr [aivi wo 1*0 rathei* ii*niotc. Tliolr apparent ri'cklc'»iie«8 
was m>l without a show of reason; and .\j^huri»i.sirjMirs tusk was hy jio monn* 
an easy onc- 

The Assyrian king did not iindore^iiiuatc Ins dillieidlics. The forinldahlc 
pass could not long detain the invading trutrpA. h’ourl<«cn liundred and sixty 
of the defonding force were shun hi the narrow }ja.*«jigp; Jiahih and llu* 
fortres:«es U^i, Bcrufii, and wore taken hv the .N.^svriaiis. Thl.« 

dcf<*rtt nnisf have shaken somewhat Xnr-Adud*?« coiilide»c<\ Ke sought ivfugi' 
OJI AD innci'esslhle mouutain. Ashurnasirpal ]jurRiied liliii as far as HAr/i, 
ulucli was jilso cQjiturod, yielding a large l>oolv.-* 

Tliia concluded the first cani]angu. On bis M’ny lionie Asburnaslrpal 
probably left garrisons in the fortresses wliieh he liad gccujni'd; at till events, 
the second camj'algii contliiucM where I he fir»i left oIT. But before wo go on 
any farther it is advj.salde io vonsider briefly tho topcguiphy of tho flivt 
expedition. .Vpart from the passage of tho Annals under dispusshm, Ihcro 
arc two other doeumeuta which should ho considond in this connection, vix., 
the itinerary K4d73 and th<» letter Jlarjwr G35.-* Tlie Uliierary deals with 
a route east of tlie Tigris dividing tho distance info dully stages. It is Uadly 
presoTi’ed and iDCompIctc hut noverthejess very valuable* for our immediate 
purpose. Tlie starting j>oint i< UiiQiirri and llifiice. through AVW and 
Arzuhiiia, the traveler anlvoil on I lie Jlrst day iii iVf-.liUufii'/ia. The ilislauoe 
between Tcl’.irzHliiua and VdrS.LL.ANSU.21 was to bo c-overed 


^^The fortiftestJons mMcU w«rc erected in (W pass br Alxlormlimn K'adia (see 
nl>m*v) furni<)i a I'crj' striking pamlUl. 

*’ n. 37-33. 

"The eonneetion wna first correctly nppr.ilsed \ty Olnislond, J.108 38, pp. 23CUT. 
^Vhon it comes to lopograpliy, Jiowovcr, if is often difTtealt to follow OliMsieail, who 
in his IdeiitiDtAtinns is inclined to make too much of proearloiis siiuilarlliis of sounds. 
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on the second day. On the folloTiog day Dur-TaliU waa reached by way of 
liaiiirah^ The next stage was from })ur-T(^iie, through BdbiU, to Lagai- 
galagi. The crossing of tlic river Radcnn and the trip to Asri was left for 
the fifth day. The jouiiicy from Atri to Ai-aJcdi occupied the sixth day, and 
from there it wns a short stage to The rest of the tablet is very 

mud; broken up except for tlie name of the city JMir-TuluUi^pai-^ra, 
which the itinerary reaches eventually. 

The traveler of the Harper letter is more in a hurry as he gets from Sari 
to Dur-Atafi&le^^ in one day and from there to A^ari (obriousy identical 
with the ^ve Asri) on the following day. 

That BahiU cowesponds to the prownt Sazian is now generally accepted.** 
As we have seen it is the only natural aveniic from the west into the Taojero 
Talley; it would have been very difficult for Ashnmaairpal to take his chariots 
through the gorge of Basirra several miles to the south of Baaian; and lastly, 

‘*Dir vl/anCte and Ddv .SAL^AViV ■ KUR'JUBS aro doubtless identical. The 
itiBcrarics sliov Ib&t the eattie pUcc juuat be reterred to in both versions. The iTiui 
tablula enable us to adduce hero definite proof: vc Und there tbe equa^on of BAL. 
AVSU ,KUJi~RA <vitli arewt)»; also afanu ia p^'en i& several iostances m the feou* 
niAQ of ATiiU. KVIi.RA. Tlic form sUtsCttt ^vaA. then, unknown ia the neighborhood 
of Arrnplia and oianu did duty fur botli ' mare ’ and ‘ 6lie*ass’. Unfortuaetcly I do 
not ba\*o Uk materiel ready to hand to quote tablet otkI Une. D6r . SAL . AyiU. 
XUJi-ilBA sLould be translated AiOitutc and tbe loading Df(r fi'jeedte muAt ba 
giTon up- 

**So Olmstead, foe. Oin, p. 230, a. iS, Forrer, I>i« Pi-9vi‘ts<inteil’^ig dee 9>99gri60hen 
ileioAea (1921), p. 43. A diffotent Ticir Is takon by BfUcrbeck, D^a tSorKleebofc BuZai' 
manfa uAd dcaan peraiae\o .Yaeltbu'loadeehe/ten eiu’ hahyteaiedicn uad ossi/Hschea 
2cif (lS99j, u'here l<nbtfe is identiaod u*ith a pass west of Bill! (p. S3). However, 
tiiat pass la of so importanre as for ae die approach into Sbelirisor is concerned. 
Billerbcck's monograph contain a a very ediauotlva treatmout of the Zamna cam¬ 
paigns and tlio %rark ifi tlironglicnit pniiisinking and sugsesdve. tTnfortunately, tlie 
maps with which BiUerbeek wrlccd and on whieli bo baaed Iiis own oketob of the 
coiiutry most have been wry tiiacenrute, with the result that his topogroipliy is often 
faulty, Tlioau achulais wlio base<l tlioir Mwk paitiully on BiUerbeck's map naturally 
repeated his nistaikea. Evdu Streck, whose excellent mnnograpb ou ArmeHfon, BTur- 
uNtf iraarpersiea nodi den KciUntchriflm is up to tbla day a Tsritablc mine 
of information (published in Z.i. Vols, 1.V15), is not entirely free from Billorbeck's 
ijilluQaeo. Major C. J. Fdtnonds, of the Iraq Ministry of Interior, wbo knows the 
country e:Koptionally Vi'oll mid who kindly discussed with mo vatioua problems coa* 
ceming t)ie topography of Kurdistan, pointed out to me scx*cral serious arrora in 
Billerlwck's otherwhe admirable work. Tbe suggestion, aeeopted by Olnstead (p. 
230, o. 46), that *tlie mime Babite may bo fouud in the Blban near AJtua Eoprf ’ is 
obviously far-fetched; ef. tlie apposite rcmmrks of Streek (BJ. 16. 893, n. 1). The 
SQggestlon of Sidney Smith made in tlie second ebapter of his Early ilfsrory of Asayria 
that Babita is to be placed at Pni Takht above Sar-i-pnl ia exceedingly fanriful. 
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the closing up of the pass with a wall is onl^' feasible at Bazian. Abdur- 
raiimaji Pfisba did tlxc eaiue tiling move than a century ago, and r<*mn)iis of 
masonry may be seen in the Ba^rait Pass to thf« day. Prom Jiahiic to I^iir- 
I'alUe is a iialf day’s journey according lo the itinerary. Tliis fact enablos 
us to locale 2'aiUe witii certainty in inutUnn Chcniclunnal. Sargon mentions 
s Dur’Tdiii in a list of rastcra cities of iiujiorlaiu'c.’' The considerable size 
of the Cheinchcrual mound also compels us to postuhitn for it an aiicieut site 
of no mean jiroportlons. 

Olmstcad is probably right in identifying Anuhiiut and Tcf-vlKuAiwa 
with Gook Teppe Kobir and Soghir, Buvorai miles oast of Altun Kopri,** 
Iilven today the larger one of the two mounds » hindiuark ihat no passer-by 
can fall lo notice. Udr-Aiauifle mnA llion bo sought in Teji^ie Kuran, which 
liH ou the direct road fi*om Altun Kupri to OhemchoinaL .IrrupAo (Kirkuk) 
is left out of Die itinerary, slnco it la*h too far south of (he rct^ulrcd i^outc. 
Ashurnasirpnl uiitlouhledly' followed the general direction of our itinerary 
when ho marched to BalUe; the way t)irough was not practical not 

only Ixxaiusc of fho greater distuuoc but ali^o on account of tlio fact that at 
Die time of Iho iCnmua that city still acknow'le<lgod Babylonian 

supremacy.’* 

Of the forti'CSSOB which the .\ssjrjaiis captured in the fir»)C Minpulgn against 
Nflr-Adad I w'ould identify Berufti with Gopal Teppe. Xo mound is more 
fit for the appellation of * fortress ’ par czccllencc. iMf/alat/a is the Lapfilf- 
0ala^a of the itinerary aud the Ta^alaga of Ilarjier lOJ, Tlio altornativo 
spellings of the initial coiisonQiit indicate a sound fi TJiis places tli<‘ word 
in oug of a larger grouji of langunge?^, which include:? jjri*to*Uittjto, Ilurrlaiu 
and Plamito, wbciv that {ihoiiefic plicnonicnon is well known- The iiiodorn 
village duhulngh lies exactly where the itinerary require* us to place 
I^gaJaga: and, to judge from the widely differing spellings, the ancient 
Aasyrinus found tlio pi’onuuciation of tbe name just straogo iM the modern 
form appears to us today. 

TJic position of Bum will be lest discussed in connedion with the >econd 
campaign. Asburiiasirpal starts from A'/iAr« early in the fall of 8S1 and, 
having parsed BahUr, dimds 111.8 troop* towanU the .Vwfr mountain.’® That 

*»I>isplAy L 20. 

37, p. 18S. n. 27. 

•• So Porror, p. 4C. 

**Tlic (K^ouQt so^vs nntliliig ebcnit crossing the ffacTaaw, altbough tlia i^x'pr was cor> 
talnly in the wwy. This need not nenn. hnwsrer, that the army did not ernss it at oil. 
ss Olnistcad {n. 40) concludes. Since the second campaign started early jo the fall 
u’hcn the rK'ers nre at their low’cst, the ccos^ng—so near the annree nf the strcaic^ 
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znountam, * which the Lnlln call Kinipa,’ is the famous mount of the Deluge 
Tahlgt (14)) ou ^?hich the Flood-slilp finds n resting place. The identifteation 
of l?mr witii Vir Ouiuv Oudruu may be considered as absolutely certain-** 
1 havo tried to indicate above liow impressive tlie ]>cak appears at eloso range. 
But its remaTknbly-xhajiwl top, wpecially when snow*cappo<l, also attracts the 
eye from a great distaDcc. Often visible for more than a hundred milcs> it 
was to the Babylonians the most natural place to perch their avk upon; the 
hub oi file Universe has liocn placed at times in fur less unusual spots. 

The Assy dan wnchea the foot of llie niountain, whore he cnoountew the 
Buoasians under tlieir chief .Vtwftftxo. The opjfoneut on tlie other side of 
yi^ir is Kirltam, the ruler of In Iwth cases Aahumasirpfil reports 

sweeping victories, llowever, the smalt nunil>cr of towns vhicli he cUlms to 
have coplurcd (13) nml t))c total of 4DS enemies killed, makes one sceptical 
as to the exactitcss of tlio report Following the expedition into the moau- 
taius I’O locnlitios belonging to Larbwn. Duf'-LnUuiiiu. Bithnis. and B<im 
tin oceiipicd by the Afwyiinns. The last event of llip sotoml canipaign is a 
march from the camp at to tlie disbint mountains 

and /Afiau, which form a part of the Ni^pi range.®’’ 

The idenlilicntiou of NUiv with Guclruji fixes appro.xiniately the position 
of iinuniv find The firrt uiiist have exteiule<l xip to the soutli-eastem 

slopes of the moualo[D> the other occupied the opposite side of the range. 
In tins cmniection must be coaisidercd the brief account of Shalmanewr^s III 
incursion into 2ajnua.** After crossing the KiUlfir monutaius the king 
descends iuto Zaniaa througli the pas.s of Buuais and captures the fortresses 
of JTtibiiafts and Nihdmru The vanquished floe to the sea (unnamed) where 
the Assyrians deal thcni a final defeat flora vessels wliioh had been hurriedly 
pieced together. It has licen urged that the of Sbalmanesor and 

JInncai ol AshuniAsiq)al are identical.’’^ Since in both iustances tlio refer¬ 
ence ia to the region in the noith-jastorn end of ^amiiu tho e<jmparjsmi is 
doubtless justified. Tlte spelling Bunmi in .\shuma.sirpnra account (H. 24) 
adds A phonetic confirmation; tho common ending in tho names i^ii’diara 
and further suggosls that we are in the same territory in both eases; 

roiHJ not hnx’c onw^iOMcd OQ<nis]i trouble to require a apecin) nioutio)). Bnt w)ien 
(Iio third expedition rescliod Uie /?artan4fc in ^In^, when the wnt^r is very high, the 
crossing wits uatunlly strvased. 

•'Bo Billcrbcck, p. 20, snd Olmsteod, p. 2S0, n. Stwk {H.l to, 272) is over- 
cAiitious, l»ut Lis w'ork M:^ts coinplcteti in 1000 , when biit little mntfrisl w(i« awiilsbU. 

^*Cf. .\nnats 11. 33*41>, E<n»ii of tUc >ronolitli ie tho £{iVi of the Annnie. 

**Shaltn., Aaoals oO-jS; ilonolitb II, 75<7d. 

u jiy Hy»|ng ia OLZ I, 300. 

’’•Thconding ttseJf L-v gw>4 Eurrian} cf. ^Ttniian’, Arrapff^ri, otc, in the Nu*i tablets. 
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and lastly, tlic occurrcnco of the ixanic Kolar, whidi lx hui»o fo'lay l»y u 
mouctuin miigc cast of the loiter ^ah, in the ktitude of Koi^Sanjuk, oxticHly 
from ^iu*ro one wonUl doRoend Into no rt h-oa.it itii ^niutui, coiuidolM the oliuiii 
of cumulative cvidoncc,*® Tlio nlMiut wiiii h 81inliiiaiic»er xiWiikx Is tlani 
certainly tlie Xniko of Zcrlbor; the {mr^nlt followed the valley of (^arneliolun 
or of Qisiija. The smallness of the im'xcnt Txike of ^orilnir, uhuh inii'ht lie 
urged against ils id ont I lien (I on veitk the ' hi>u.’ jip^rnis in nsility no wiiotix 
difRculfy. Tlio lake lias bcou slirinkiug conxt;iutly un<l fur a long t^nl^ 
When Itidi visited Zeribor as early us ]?2U ho was told by out* of IiIm guide* 
that the lake luis .seiiaildy 4lhnnii.<hei1 in hi.- own rv<i3)h-<1ion. In llio litno of 
Shahuuue»H*r it might have coiiecivnbly Itcen llio scene of an unpretentious 
naval luittlo. 

The geiioml location of B'lrti '** U indiealod by the tlosi' eonn<'t*tiori <if Hint 
town witli BuniiU and LiirOn>»i. A.s i« eajiiured by Asliurnaslrpal in 
his first campaign against >siir-Adnd, it should Im* sought iienr the wisPm 
entrance into the Biihiimanin valley, lieiim not far from Tushija. In any 
case. Bam seems to linvc hecn a convenient starting (loint for ilie «ec<ui(l 
expedition wlileh hud us ils ohji'ct the clearing of the nor them part of the 

** See allhclivtl niflp (3). Tlic i‘f BillerIxM'k fp. 4at tlint A'nl^or mii-l !■» 

sought soutluxist of K«h Hoiajjik Is tiai* plo^'e(l ('•jrnvl tiy ib«' ]uvky borvivnl uf lliv 
old name uf llio niounfiiin riin^c hi qui’«Urm. The niiixt ilini the Ziiiii 

Bolak Pu-s Ix'twtM’n the rery lii^'h tuouiitalus Kuna Wonh nti<l »!<*>*. xix iuiU'« •oiitli 
ol tile phicc where Ihe Zsb is jniiitHl Ity llio Qarjieludini .l{lv«'r. Till** \\«iiild 

bi'iog us north ef (ludruii, wlieru uv Imw* iilik'ndy hnnleii i.aihnsri. 1>ut ii;i 2 ik«i "1 
and inoiintaiiiH are ci*i*t:iiiily lOdoi* tliflii jH»litknl iiivi*<h»n.s: iit'seh'o. I lie ti'i rl* 
lory alli/tlod 1 o the pnucijuiUtlcs of Lni'hnn^. and fturii )« cuMijswiitiV’ly lim- 

itod BuI, williiu it. Miipronuiey Mla••l L:iv<> I'liiiiigixl iimiiJs rudier Iniiiivtnly. For 
proelionl piir|>o«*» wx Imi'T lu'ro. in rcnlily, tor one siiinll country whieli at ono tliiii- 
wae known a» Itfhii, uiiollici' tiiin' u- liNuttte. or (he like, 

** fOlm )iaa usually lieen <Hinii<>cteJ wUli V'lV Uvri, ulili'li a«*«''>r4li>is to tho Kynihr, 
IlUCory, 111, Sa, luy on Die A^HyroJkliyloiiinn Ivriicr. cf. BKIcrh.vk S.'>, Olnuit<.id 2110. 
n. 40. kilierWk lorvks for flu* jilaee la the iieluhlx^liwl ef Knl Sanyik. .Siix'ik 
(ZA 15, STO) ll}i<1» nilWi'lx’ckV >iij 2 gi'illon very pl<iki«l)k]c hiii n^fruiH from i-oniioK* 
ting lifnisvll; Iw Inis no «louli(, lum'ever, ilint Mm utol fi7 IMri lay in iIk* s;ime iielgli- 
horluwc], 1 bidieve Uuct Sln*ck right In (hnl, TU IfAri moy nhoitilhsl wiili 
&'7r!7(rrf {Ktirdi'li for ‘Tel Ilur') ricnr the jiinetioii of the l^*ni>r ^nU utui tlie Qnrn' 
cbuhiii. a moat iinliiral plci<H' for the Itoimtlury In'lWkH'n ]ial)yloiifo and Assyria. Jhit 
^drv mu«t 1s* soiigiii fiinlu*r N>iiih. I'Bst of t/inlrun, since .\shiiriiaxirpud ^rike* tiK 
town soon after /lahii>\ TLc A*‘yriiii* sjioak of buying An ikirlaii* In tlie 

plain *nio •cri* |A*h(n'M. Aiuml- II. 4.'i, nliiidi tiguln .'iiggiM- the plnln southv.isl 
of Qiidruii. ^^V sliall, l}i«*reforc% sinnil by the IdviitllleadliMi of Diin willi Clnlatjor. 
(Sco below.) TliAt Inth /<4m and Tif JIM In'koigis) tc» tico ‘aitte country ua* made 
probable in the preceding note. 
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Mlley. AiflODg tlie defeated allies are also the Ifh’-Xfiilluituii, though their 
city is never mentioned by name. On tlie other band, Aahurnasirpal closes 
his second campaign witli an unexpected march from tho ci^ rtti*n?ti-Aeur» 
a^hat without telling ns how he liad got there. The brand*new Assyrian name 
reprpj«euts tlic city ‘whieli the Lullu call Ai'okdi’ Is it likely that Araidi 
al» Hgurcd as Diir-LuUttfin, i. c., the fortress of the LuUn? Such on assump¬ 
tion would not bo altogetlier unreasonable; however, the above-mentioned 
itinemry K 4d75 leads to different cosclusions, and thorc are other difficulties 
vhicli will become apparent presently- I wonld therefore keep tha two towns 
apart and identify Pur-Lvlluni tentatively with Kelespi. Bat'd may be 
located at Qirdabor, *Uie mound of Bor,’ which lies live miles south of the 
peak of Oudruu. 

All things considered, jVslmruasirpal's second campaign against Zamua 
a as not a great success, . 'Phe* fow cities that be Kuwpu'n'd had to 1 k» recaptured 
the follow ing year. But we must also bear in mind that the entire expedition 
may have been in tlic nature of a rccounaissaneo to pave tbe way for a futuin 
campaign. Tlie night ride in tho Nispi mountains could not have been more 
than a scouting trip. It is quite prohable that Ashurnasirpal was satisfied 
with tlie reaulta Surely, he could not expect to do very much moie, starting 
ont bO late in the acaaoi). All ^nmiia was not to bo subdued in two njontlis. 
Now that tho way into Slieliiiwir bae boon elearod, and the enemy in the 
north tempoiurily parnlyxed, was tbe time to prepare for a final and decisive 
blow. 

Accordingly, the Ihii^d campaign acts out in the following year as soon as 
the rains have ceased. The Assyrian kiug crosses the Lower Zab, enters 
ZajQua tlirough tho TaM of Babite, and takes his troops across the river 
Bfidanu. After a full day's march AshnniAsIrpal arrives at the foot of the 
Sirruiki rnngc^ where he reeciws tho tribute of ^ergnm. Another strenuous 
march, this time at night, brings tlie Assyrian to the banks of Twnad ', across 
the rivor is the territoiy' nf the rebellious prince Arashtua of Aimnali. The 
capital is captured and its streets are colored witli the hlood of its inhabitants 
Ashurnasirpal is now determined to strike terror into tbe hearts of tbe peojde 
of the land; his frightfuiness aliall defer them flora another uprising- ^uduti 
and ATwirtu are turned to ashes, the youth of tbe cities perish in the holocaust. 
All the villages of tho valley are levelled with tho ground, and the entire 
country 'as far as the Pass of Haimar* experiences the heavy hand of the 
ioTader.*^ 

But tlie destruction of the valley was of little nse so long as tho enemy 


** Annals II, 49-00. 
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T<^taizied liis mountain fyrtri'ssoi, from wliore lio eonld Always abnUeiisc llie 
possession of the plain. AsImrnAsirjial vns well awaix; of lb at. He was also 
prepared for a light to the ilniali. IIcuco Llio (^xpiMlition into ibe niouiUAins 
nhich follou's close apon tbc defeat of AraslitUii. 

The king of the biil-conntQ' was Ameku, ‘obo resiclwl in Ibc city of /atnri. 
The roud to that place led tliroiigb n pass that sc^jinralwl the mouiitAins 
Litra and Didirgi.^^ Asbunmsirpal storaia tbe i>ass and captures /.timri, 
forcing Amcka to seek refuge on a high niouiittiin. The Assyrians follot^ in 
pursuit and cross tJjo river 1aiU&, beyond whicli extend* the inoantai!i Ediiui, 
vrbere Ameka hopes to bring fhe onriuihiiig hosts to a Iiall. But A»<liuriia«frpal 
is not to be denied. Enriched with fresh spoils, the .\«!*yrian imny drives 
Ameka across fhe river Edir into tlio mountiilna ^mni and Ehuhi, wlu're 
no Assyrian king lied ever ventured before. Uere tiie remainder of tbe 
Zamrite's possessions falls into the bands of fbe pursuer*. In dl'^pcmfo 
attempt to save liis life Amoka eliinl)s the mountain Mttn and Aabutnnsirjiid 
is satisfied to allow him to remain there; it xms manifestly in»[>oSithle to 
continue such a pui’suit indefinitely. The dependencies of Zamri, including 
tlie cities .Husi/ku, Aniniont, Ptir/findu, Irilu, and .''uri/w oltercd gi*eatcr 
attractions; no doubt. From Pat-ffindu a minor exi»e<liilon is dircctwl sgainst 
Arzizu and ArsoirfM, two cities sinicted in a formerly unexplored territory. 
The entire army is to reassemble in Zamri. 

But the trwiblea oC .\9hurnaslr{«jl wen* not to lie over yet in spite uf those 
rictoriea. Tlie Zaniuaiis had still enough strength hdt to inccnveiiieuec the 
returning A^xyrians by Uo<'king the pass between the mountains Ldn, and 
Bidirgi, A^hurnaairpal was forced to cut for his chariots a way alongside 
Adns in order to got to his base in .Imkrfi. The n'appenraTicc of the troop.« 
in the plain was tbo signal for a series of cities to Mnnv their tribute to tl»e 
conqueror. But the loss pacifically iiulinod conttoued to defy the Assyrian. 
They fell convinceJ tiiat .Isburna&lrpal liad had enough of the motiiitaius 
by that time and that he would not again leave ihe valley for auolber punitive 
expedition. Very iikely they were quih' right on the whole. They retreated 
lioliind the mountaina .UiVn nii<l Ninmbi and I’Sliddi^hc^d their li«'ailf|ntin«>r* 
in a newly fortified town, called Jfesu. But the king was too much of a 
statesman not to realise tlmt, to save his prestige, he must deni with thi» 
insurgents. Ilaviiig brought his troops around the inliuapituhlc roiigr*, ho 
attacked the stronghold of the rclicls from la-hind. Afr«s was captured and 
tlie aurvirors were driven l»y the Assyrians down the s1o|ic of dimaki uulil 
the valley as far as the Turmd was covered with the corpses of the pursued. 

**For the element irgi cf, llir nninu TTaitRir^i (tbe wife of PuhisliPiini, father of 
Tchfptilln!, in the KukI tAl>lct*. 
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Tlius AsUuniasirpol succeeded ai lost in subduing the whole of the country, 
lie eelelrnfed the h<-t vitli a more constructive piece of work. The old dty 
of .itlilti was relmiit find teimined iWistiun Ileiieetorward it wo8 to he the 
grain capital of tJie rich a i cq. 

So much for Ashimmsirprtl’s o'vii account. All in all, we may consider 
his version as euLstanllHily correct. An occasional failure may have been 
loft out of the report, actual suctessca overatatod here and there; but the 
official dwription enablea wb to reconstruct the general run of events with 
a reasonaWe ajiproxiniatioii to certainty. At any rate, the country never 
recovered completely flora tlie cftecta of the wars dcseribcil above. Within 
half a century Zaniua Ikecoroes one of the regular provinces of the Assyricin 
Empire. In the year 828 the high office of Eponym U held by one llwnukia- 
aha, il\o governor of Ifasamtta.^^ 

Wo still have to tackle the problem of trauaferring the scene of the third 
campaign from the Airaals into an actual geographic area. The task ia not 
au easy one. Complications arise from tlio cuuahuitly shifting scene of 
operations and the miml)or of sitw involved. This fact accounts probably 
for the difiideure with which the subject has liecn treated by former com¬ 
mentators. The suggestimis offered hm’e been, tliereforc, of necessity vague 
and unconvincing. Tersonallv, I oaniiot presume to claim for my own results 
a finality that slinll haic settled tiie matter once for all. Individual sitns 
cannot, for the most part, be identified definitely without e^^cavntions on the 
spot. In reality, aucb identifications are not in themselves vitally relevant. 
What is, however, of real conHequcnce is the direction wliich Ashurnasirpal'a 
final expedition to Zamua followed- If eoiTCctiy diagnose<l, the course of 
developments will cnnblo us to gain an insight into the king's immediate 
aspirations; it would also furnish a means for the interjiretation of the 
political influences that were at work in Znmufi nt the time in question. 

The niounUiiis that figure so largely in tlie battles of the third Znmuan 
campaign liare hitherto lioeii generally sought in the region south of 
Shehrizor.** On careful com]>ari6on of the Asayrian records with tlie geo¬ 
graphy of tlic country with which tlicy deal, the southern theory prmes to 
be nntenaWc. It is far more probable that we should look for Amcku and 
bis allies in the dis-lricta that rise to the north of Iho vailcy of Taajero.*' 
It will lie seen tliat vucli an nMumptioii is best suitcil to the documentary 
and geographic evidence at our disposal. 


**FornT #8. 

So ospcoially DlllorWk, who Is >(i'iicrslly follcm*«d Ly Strvek. 
“For the (IcittopiMvni of itito Tanjero sco Strcck, 275 f. 
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In orclor to appreciate Axliurnaslrpal’s stnitcgy ao must go Nuk io a 
campaign with which the king inaugurated hi^ iH'ign- Tl»‘ vi>r)' wur 

which the yonng ruler aiidertHkc< i« tlrrwtcil ngahift Xiimmf. n iiiohuIimimimx 
and well'lligh inncco*ihlc eo\Mitry- The niid towns of that IuihI 

are sholtoied by the fennitluhlo inoimtains Urhii, .lr?/Mf. and Kt'tiK After 
the conquest of .Vi/wine A«harn:i»jr|K»l prixeetla against /Tirrirr^ and A'irAi. 
Tlic entire campaign tenninates sucressfully and the king r«turj)*i 1 o Ills 
capital )iy wny of Ai lnl.** 

The diiectioii of the above expedition can he fgllowe^l wilhout much 
diificulty. Tlinnks to Sliuhuaaeser (Mon. IT. Go) we arc in po.'iiiion to locate 
Kirruri clefinitoly between Arlill and llowantlnz. A’m'Ai is llwn norili. Xumun- 
south of Kivn/ri. On Ills way to .Ywmwc Aaliurnasirpal must haM^ prinivtlinl 
alongside the Lower Zab, which lie probably crossed in Iht* ii(Mgh)H>rliu«til of 
Koi Sanjuk. From Xnmwc the Ass^ riana niar<*lnHl norlliManIs. ami on tbeir 
way boniG they uwd the dirci'f n>uti* thivnigb llowandnz and .Vrbil. Tim 
campaign had uiidouldcdly a» its ohjKd the intiinlilalinn of ihe novlh* 
eastern neighbors of Assyria so us tn letivr* young .Nsluirnaslrpiil a free liand 
for dealing with inoi'c serious problems in the wist. Indeinl. tlu* .\sAjTlaii.s 
do not ap]K‘ar again in the east until tbret> years lat«>r, ^^'lu•rl Zsaiun starts 
her stubl>orn revolt. 

Klini appears to be the soutliemmost momilain of XHuimr reaelietl by 
jLshumasirpah After the capture of ^anirtthe king ascends the .^mc motui' 
tain in liis pursuit oC Aineka. A comparison of tbc two accouats lOmjH'ls 
UR to place Elini uortli of Shehvlzor.*' 

Insfruidivc is, also, the progri'Ss of ibo Zaniiinn wai*s thcinsnlvc*. The 
iirst canijiaign—it will be rcmonibcrccWrcsulied hi the storming of the Jialtlh 
i*ftss os w*cdl as in the capluiv of the foiir«'>«os to the oast of It. on tlu* ilirerd 
load info the valley of Tuuj<'it). The next sjo]> was to render furtluT ailvami- 
possible by forestalling unpleasant surjwisc-- from the norib. Tins 
accoinpjishe<1 in the course of the M*<oiid rumpaign wOicii tli«' territory nround 
Mount Xi^ir was e.xplored and — for the time being at Jensi — ciccupiwh 
Ashurnasirpal sought obviously to esiablmh cun I act w’itli the laieK wbleb he 

**Aim3U I, 4iM>S. Cf. JAOS 41. 3UI. ii. tJa, xdi" tuke* a ililtvo'nt vWw 

fiMia llie <*tie ndeiiCi’d In.*low. 

**Eken Strc\4; ii; forced to admit tlmt by cuiniuiria;! the fra<<«agi«> in w'lik'li 

miui IK Mieiitionvd we hIiUmm f4»r tb? kiiijidum uf a loi'uli«»n iwrlli of tlie 

Tanjero, the asbumpiloa uf tno disiinct rangV' naiuoJ Klmi isdiig )<*'>" likely. Ju 
tlmt case, lioucivr, it Is linpuv>)ldu 1u pliuv the otle>r icHMiiiialns iuto which Aiui*ka 
retreats iwsitli of Shchriaur witbuiit Udng inwlvo*! in cvniraillt'tioMs. Tli« country <4 
Ara-Litin is curructly i>lai;('d Ijv 8tm'k smith of the Tiii>em (’2S0i. 

3 
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had visited a y«i« earlier, on his expedition against ynm/ne. For 
further north flowed tlie 7a\i and comumnicatian with old i^ssyriaii pminces 
wus more simple from there. It was only the country in hotwecii, the moun- 
tuhis whieli formed tlio dividirg line between the drainage arcus of the Zab 
and the Tiuijcro, tliat ennseJ the Assyrians some concern. far as the 
south wna concerned, Afihnrnasirpal was markedly free from care. 

With the road into Shchrisor tints opened And snfcguawled, the conquest 
of that coHDtrv was necompliahed without much dUficully during the first 
Iiair of the third camiHiigu. But it was not enough moroly to conquer 
Shpltri«Qi: the tMivotod hind had to be held or the strenuous campaigns had 
all boon ut vain. W'ltote was fho danger quarter? From bis luoniitaiii 
r<‘rcH«ps .\nieka was alOo to control Sbohrizor with ease; until Zaijnri ‘wus 
enptured the possession of Kliebrlxor was a liability rather than au asset. 
Kou' n-e liaie soji) that Sliehrixor was most intimately connected with tlie 
niountniiiK^nntiT to the norlh. One of I he jnouTijains in quwtion has Iwon 
definitely locat«i«l in the iiortli; it was the noifh which roailr wonled 
Axliurnahlrpal. Danger iarkiKi in tlie massive peaks that rise east of Gndrun. 
By subduing those parts tUo Assyrians could clear the wedge that ;*plit their 
dejx’iiclcncics on the Lxwer Zah mnl in the valley of Tnujero; and the rich 
and liiii'dlv'won Khclirisor \roulcl become safe for aoinc time to come. With 
tlu'oo points in mind tlxore can be no reasonable doubt an to the position of 
the kingdom of Amekn. 

Vet another argument is wortli considering. Tlie altornativa tboory u'hich 
u'ould place Zamri in the ooiitli is a priori untenable for two important 
reason:^. In the first jilace. Baronand oiid <)aradagh, which run south of the 
Tanjero, are vell-dcfinwl. solid ranges in whleh thoiti is no TOOin for the 
nuinrrous individual nioniiluins that are menljoncd in Asbnrna^irpal^s 
acconiit. Socomlly, if Zfuftri is to bo sought, with Olmsteacl, near Oock 
TQjjpe/* then tlie Assyria us wasted an enormous amount of effort in tjyJng 
to roa^h It through SJicliriwir. The best oitcl shortest way to Goek Teppe 
fixan tlie west is cntively independent of tlie Basiau Pass, as it leads from 
Chemchemal directly south-eastwards. Moreover, the possession of Goek 
Teppe could have only the remotert bunring on tlu- safety of Sliclirlzor. 

We cau HOW' turn our attention to the topognijiliy of the third campnign. 
Shortly after they entcreil Zainua IhrongU the incvltahlc DitVUe Pass, thi 
Assyrians crossed the river /?ud«nu. It luis long been known that Eadanu 


**P. 285, n. 55. OlniAtond ecNiisidcra liis wise os pri>v<d !)> fliwliRg in tlie Snngaw 
Valley n Tamar, ‘the modem rci»rew(itative of Zainru.’ l*or Oo«k Teppo cf. Blap 4, 
which has been fiimlitlicd by Mr. Wllsnski. 
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is to be identified wiUi Tanc^ Cluil. Tinit jmrt of the C’lun wiihdi crosw-s th'' 
PjUHfuKulaininniH rond U ealM the Tuimil tlnii. rla<e npon the 
rainy boji«o:i t)io rtrcniii su\‘IIk to C'Oii«l<h'r;ible proiKirlioiipi. h'or tlie As^yrljin 
chnrioU the croswlii^ j)i‘osi>iitotl {^nlUcieiii •IjlliHilty to laerit a im nfjou 

in the roeordis. On the «a!Le dny ttie iirvadiiij^ arniy aiiin* at the font <’r 
the momll:un^. Tlie ran^rc !« ruled from tho .Uira nnmnlnlas 

hy a jjusH or a narrow valley in «UirIi lav the town wlien* the Xanmaiii 
niade their laat stnial uj'nhixt A«hi)rnsi;<irpal. The name .UrVa ivinimU om* 
of the town .Urior .Ixirrf inenlioiiHl in the ithieniries whh li wen* suinmarispel 
above. Aceonlitig to the docnmeiit K Jla* Iriji from to 

inehidilig tlie orossinx ot Ihc /!iuhiiiN. CKHaiined one due. The A^atIuiik 
cover a biiuilnr disluiicH* (ucive^ ihe l>a/liiuu on li* (he fm>t of whleh 

adjoins .Uirii) aluo in one day- It b* there fore very prohulilo Ihni the imnin* 
tain .Uinti'Qve its name to a town wliuh wu'< Imilt at it;* r«N»r. Oii eoinpai in^* 
distances, .Uim and tnu>t he ideiitilioil wllh nicxh'rn .lr»/rV .rird il.s 

conthiiianom the (Jwezha nnitfe. Xo other rutiifo sun* the recjinrenaiit* even 
jeinotcly. TJien* i« one further ur;rnini'tit In favor of tlie aliovo ideniillenlioii. 
Modern .\xniir and an«*ieiil .1:^7/ aH’ so ehwe tlnii it will lismlly In* vsi»Ii 
plion^tics to <Nnisiller the tno mnnes as one.'*' 

While wo uro <ni the #uhjwt of the itineraries It will he oonveiriorit to ffivc 
fiojne thought to the pwition of 1’h** city ‘ wliieU the 

Lullu call Aivk'li* was. aoeoj’dijig (o K inle, one day's journey auay from 
.*Urr. Since the last-named town nuist la* s/iught in or in the neighborhood 
of Sulajmania,'** a day’s stage along (In* vsdley hrings tis \i\t to the n verul 
mound a which lie witliiti »<ljort distanre of Alahiiii. Of th^«N*, Bhtglrd 1;^ the 
ntost satjxfnctorv choice for .Imivff, IhjiIi hy rea*c>h <if the liigh Anti(|wity of 
tho toll as well as liccau'^t* of its remaikahle jHisifioi) u liieh uu* indleatcd in 
the preceding j^agea- A-burnasirpa] omdd nol have choo-n a hotter jdaee fr»r 
his bcadf{uartcrs. As a hnso for O])eralions in Xaanm tin* plueo a a* id*>ul. 
Not only eonld flic entire valley U* easifly eoiiirolled Inan Jlinglrd, Ian iln* 
site was also a most convenient starting |K>inr for o^;>i<(|liii>ns Into the vitally 
imjKirtaiit luount.iin coutirry in tlie ^lorih: for. we have M en. the he-i traek^ 
eoverlng that territory all eunvoi^* In Bhigirfl.'*" 

•‘ITie RC»*p» wotOii tie nzmrH > 'ntrirn vrhifc' the nj«l<*rft jiamc woalcJ go 

i»ack to lb plioni'ticnlly iiustreeti'd l<»rai. C'f. Itte n'uhI fU» 'txunjdury ’ »if (he Na/i 
tuLli'to uliirh duVtfU»]M><l fruiu liw/tN ^ fiirlfe. OliiiMi'id (uaa, ii. *.:!i u lU'h** 

cation in (Ik texe tH^au^e (he m’Oiaat ’.t.'til* niiti n>u1 I* siill ikiiiIi of the 

Turn It.' We h<i»* seeli fliol .ViwMti IvliMiu* |»n»|e'ilv tiortli of (he 

re|iAr(» llini ^iilaiinaaia wj* l.aili on whnt hail oiiev 1»ei*n an nntient )o«rtja<I. 

'‘UnirrWk .liufrcfi in (hi* plutre of KI ('•chan tf>, ra (he iliree. 
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Prom his camp near Slmaki Aaljurnnsirpal reaches a ferdeble spot oe the 
Turnai under the co?cr of night. Arashtita u-as evidently taken by surprise, 
lie did not expect the deeisiTe battle before the mein Assyrian array arrived 
in Arohdi. But while the posts from AnuMU were keeping a watchful oye 
on Arahdi and Aroshtua still believed himself far from dengcr, Ashnrnasirpal 
effects the crossing of the river without continuing to Amidi N'ow a night 
march from the vicinity of Sulaimaniu will bring an army, quite comfortably, 
to the neighborhood of Yasizi Teppe, where conditions for crossing arc 
favorable. Tlio plan appears to have worked splendidly, and fer want of 
hard fighting, the Assyrians use up their exews energy on acta of unparalleled 
cruelty. 

Afli/nali, Kadun, Kisiiiu and tlie minor towns of the district must be 
sought on tlic right side of the Tanjero.^* The modern village of Qisiitu 
has probably preserved without cliajige tlio name of the ancient city. Nommal 
is closQ enough to Amtfiiaii and mounds liko Cirda Quclika and Shakir Teppe 
bear witness to tlic antiquity of tliis region. The Pass which 

Asliurnasiipal mentions ns the terminus of his latest conquests is hardly 
anydbing else than the Berbcnd-i-Khaii, on the western side of the Diyala 
goigo.’'^ The entire Araslitua e])isodc was, then, enacted on tJic right bank 
of the Tanjero. 

In settling scores with Arasblua and his allies, Ashumaalrpal ocenpios 
only a compara^voly small number of towns. This corresponds with the 
character of the country wheio wo have placed A-mmali and her confcdoratee; 
the atrip of valley between the Tnnjoro and the Bciranand I)agU is too narrow 
for n larger number of settlements. The richest and most spacious port of 
the valley, or Shell vizor proper, e\U>udK east of the bend of tlic Tanjero as 
for os tlie Awranmn, and from Qulanibar to the soutli, post Holcbja. Here 
tlie number of ancient mounds and modern village is probably larger to the 
square mile, than anywhere else in Iraq. To the Lullu inhabitant, the 
A$S)*rIaQ conqueror, or tho Snssaninii ruler, this section of the land was not 
loss alluring tliaii it is to the Kurd of today. 

The most stubborn and dotorniinod of the Zomunn battles were waged 
against Ameka, king of Zatriri. After the defeat of Ameka 150 towns, not 

tion ot Eurite (|i. &*>): Olmnte&d 10. 23Z. a. 01) >u;mc«Ca iltc plaoc wlten tbe Teuq 
atrnuQ tlie Qara Da^li; i e., at tlie Dorbend-I BaairrA. Xonc of these sugges* 

ticuis answvrs tlie tujiugrapliic requlremenls wiiicli must be deduced from & comparison 
of all llie relevant passages. 

** So already Streck, p. 280. 

rractipally tUc wirae eoiielu&ion in Billerbwk, p. 30; Streek, p, 247. Olmstoad, 
in >7.10$ 41, 340, places the pass too far north. 
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couutmg fortress, full ii(to Aesyriuri liaodi^. Xo M tutder Hint the defendants 
fought so dcaporntoly! dint tlio pvlze ut .>«<ako also all doulit t-oiKfiiniig 

tho position of tlic kingdom of Ainoku. iSlir>1iri»>r wun tlio l)cst pc^jojlntcd 
province of ZuMrL To occupy It. Asluu'iia%jr|ini jia<l llivt to oaptuin tlio 
raouiitnin rortro«sc.< jii ilu* nortlit-rij of ihe kiiifr^loni. The josftC'Rion ot 
thoKo stronghoUU envriod with it the owncrr^liip of the plulii of Shellrixor. 

After these rcmnrks it will uol he dlllh’ult to follow tlic Thi^l camikiUgn to 
its coiiclusion. Detnilcd idoiitirieuli«i)is will ool lie possihlo l«enusc of the 
hirgu niuiibcr of numes iiivol\<>d; hut the gciier.il conr^ii of events enii be now 
reconstructed with u suhicieiit show of reason. 

On his murch to '/.oMrl Aslnirnnsirpul usei» a puss lu'lwccn * the nicuntnlns 
Xwiir nn<l B/dfVflnV When the return fluough the j)a.‘s is Mo<‘k«''U the Aj^kv- 
riniM hlazc a new trail through Lilrn and descend to Lom, thou, is 

j'ot far north from Antltfi and Huliyi/i nnisl lie east of I.iim. ov<'vloi>king 
Shohrisor. Conscijnently^ ixlm !« identined with Kurdlwaii and its 

soalliom c.ttonKjon:5: Jfttfu’fji ctirri-T^fioitd* to the nia-^ive gronp ea»i of Kurdl- 
wan wliiuli rises dOOU feet a hove vcMdevid. The pa«a in <|ue»tioii i.< oither 
that of Kaolos or elac tlxc narrow iKia'Ugo near DoUuaur, tJirco jndcs furtlier 
north. In llie ncighborlioud of isaohi* im et tlie rontw that lead i<i IVujwin 
fi*om Iwth the Flalehja region and \fnh.iir. llmmgh Kaolos leads aUo tlic i^hori- 
e^t route from l^ulnimeiiin to Feiijwjn. Zatnri lay north of the psu«s, ]ieQC« 
in the region of Ahmad I'Cul\van. 

After the eonque.st of y.iimri .\»liurii:isirpnl crosses the river LnUi't and 
l»urauca Amoka on the momitidn EHui Lalla van lie Ihereftirc only the 
Tankubyn River and Efini the high niountiiui w('>t of renjwin, Tic river 
Edir wlilch defines E/ini from the other Ride inni^t 1*0 insKlern Qizilja and 
the mountains Emni and where Auieka viiiidv seeks to .«top the 

Assyrlani*, may be idonfifiod with Kaid Miran Dagh and Its coinpanion to 
the easl. Aincka o^c.i[k*« eventually to the niomUain and Adiurnaslr* 

pal prefers not to follow, A glance at the Jiiap will lielp us lo understand the 
reason- The ARsyrlnns had got as far as llistan. To the north flowed the 
Slmbir Kiver and across if rOi«o ranges even locre fortnidjihlr: than the ones 
liithcrto encountorod. lu these circunistances diacroticn 'hus certainly the 
hotter part of valor. Inistoad of continuing on a wild-goose chase the Assr- 
r*ans turn now to tlie far more grahdul and profilahlc task of ca})it.ili?ing 
their preceding victorioa. The reuiaiiilhg forlroe«cs of Amoka .ire occupied 
and Parsindu/® which is one of them, receives an A'^syrian garrison. I would 

^TliU tyi« of an Hie seems to )iavi> Item roiiiin<»n iu the district. Ct. .Irtitrrfu, 11, 
>3. and ^lunUuntitt of fiic iUoerary K 4073 lay Ivlwourt Ai'aL-iii aad 
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identify Parsindv witii modem Pavasau on account of ita position in the terri¬ 
tory vitli v'luch WG have just been dealing. Tiie several ancient mounds in 
tliB Qitjlja vnlloy may reiireecnt some of the remaining towiis wliich the 
records meutiou by name- Tlw 130 locoUticB of wMcH Ashuruasirpai pro- 
claijus Ijiiasclf master belong largely to Slichriwr, which becomes auto- 
matioaliy tlic prcy of the victors, tliough not without some difficulties. It 
may voiy well have l»ou the i)coplc of Sholirizor who blocked the pass between 
L&iv and Bidir/fi forcing tlws Assyrians to iiao a roundabout way to AraMi 
(Bhigird). But fho uHlxnato snbjngntion of Iho plain was inevitable. So 
sure has Ashurniisirjial become of his grounds that be rebuilds now the old 
city of Atlih, which he wnanio.^ with tlic main purpose of cwllsct- 

ing there the grain of tho rich country. Tills could )»e intended only for 
Shehrisor and tliore need therefore be no hesitancy in locating in 

Bakrawa. Accordijjg to the itinerary K 4C75 it was an easy day's journey 
from AnzWi to Dur’Amr. Tlie dUtnnee lietwn Biugird and Bakrawa is 
about live warthlug hours. 

Two minor expeditious remain to lie dealt with for flie sake of complete* 
iinsa. Tho first was undertaken fron\ Za»iti and woa directed against Ata of 
The result ^^•as the cajAuro of .trr«w, together with ten 

inhior places in tho A’w/n Kountains. As corresponds generally to 

tiio Awiunian BagU the land of Ata must be sought south-oast of Zamri, 
hence in the ncighi)orho<xl of Kal-i-Surcn. Tlic second expedition which tor- 
miuated in the capture of lltsit was referred to above. Since Jt/esu was sit¬ 
uated between the mouiitaiiis Agim and Sunoki tho position of that last 
stronghold of tlie 2iaiuaans is uot diflieult to detormiDC. The town must have 
iiila near tlio eastern end of the Gwosha Pass whicii separates Asmir from 
Gwe^ha and takes care of tlie traffic from Sulaimania across the mountains 
into the Qaracholaa Vnlloy. The village of Waldana may be suggested as 
the approximate site of Zfesn. The iVa^vrlans pi'obably got across tho Qwetha 
range starting citlxer from Blstansur or from Arbat. Mcau was captured and 
the fCM' that managed to escape were driven throngh the Gwezba Pass back 
to the Tanjero, wlicro tlie remalnd'^r was slain. Thus ended the last war¬ 
like exploit of Asliurnssirpnl in Zaioun. 

Bdorc this cliapter is concluded attention should be colled to the remark¬ 
able parallel which enn he Irncwl botween the Zaniuan Avars and the recent 


and vUirh, in [>ronunclAtion, did act probably differ uucU from 
probjibly equal to fnfsimlM, foniniiH), For a similar ending eompace nodcra 
near the forswrly dlseuaacd Qirdabor. For the itinerary K 4G7d ace furtbor P^ser io 
MUtfilungct det' VoitfciwaiatraArM GewllsOfiat* G, 8, 40 ff. 
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rvbullion of ShcikU Muhinud. iht* Shaikh of l>ng:n':i an*I Sliclkli 

cont^mlcA ngnin&t ovorwhei^niiig odiU; i>oth carrutl Milk t)u>ui th(> eutirc 
dii^trict of Ba 2 Liit;(hc iiiitinl bnitlr^ \ct>n> fought in tin* Ihiyian I'ass and 
lii })Oth Ch^s t])C local priiiops ncro (Icfk•stt^l. For n;vcnii succi>!i<ivc spu>onA 
Qiiciont Zjniua and tliu modcrit of Kidninuniici wi*r(' luipiiig ug:iin><l 

liope to free Ironi tlir whom thev li^ul ndiclloil. 

Tlio ^niuuoMx nifid<* tin*ir lust ;<liind in iho nt^igiihurlioixi trf (Viijn’in and it 
ft-as in Fonjttdn tiutt Slndkh Mjilirniid’a Kurds llimlly laid down their woa|H>i)s. 
If it is iudeed true that history to i\'|K‘at ifsolf the jd»ove inshinirs fnr- 
nisli n striking illnstmlion oC this Icndoiicy. 

.1 Chrcl’-iifi Fm/t llic .lir. 

Tlic jkToyeding pagos were written in l)iv suninr-r of in .Icriisalfni, 
where I had gone from Parsin towards t!io end of .Ftily. (hi my return to 
Iraq, in October, I stop]>«l in Bey rout to sih* Father I’niili'Kird, wlio ha* Ixeii 
getting 8}dcn(lid results from an aerial survi*y «jf Syrhi. In tlio i-'nirse of un 
hour ilw learned Father outllne.1 kfore I’akfrsMjr (!hien>. wlio was tluni ulao 
in Bey rout on his xray to Kirkuk, and myself (he ads ant age* for anha'ological 
work to W dcrisxsl from aerial survi-ylng and the nn^thial* wldeh. in his 
experionco, have loil to the lM*>t results, By way of IlhistniiioM, w w»*re shown 
scores of piiotograplis wliieli 1*. Foldelwrd )iad lakmi on his immei‘on> lljglits. 
He liud nu't vitii paidiculur siu t-ivs in tmvliig I'oamti roads and ramifis, winch 
?bow<*d plainly enongij from the air luit l ould k* hanlly FoUowikI up from tin 
ground. We left tlio rjtiiel study in the ColU-'/f K/, Juxrph grftdly Impresaed. 
It was plain that aerial Jvcoiinajp^ajHVs could, in niaiiy instance^. In* estcHl- 
ingly Itelpful iu lessening the gap lielwueJi theory nixl certainty: louscqnently, 
I wsis anxious for u clnttiei* to view from the air the scene <>f th<> ^muan 
Wnr>i, which I had seen in part froni <ur aud bor^elwick. froui niound and 
mountain, in tlio ])n*ceiliug wlu»cf. 

WJicn I was liuck again in Bagdad 1 spoke to >[r. U. S. Cooke, tiio lloaorarj 
Diroctor of Antiquities, of the work which V. roidehurd wus aecompli^liing 
with the generous su|iia:>rt *if the Syrian (Jovernment. 1 ol»o evpressed tlie 
o]>inio!i that a iliglA over the Sulainmnia area Mould supplonicut admiruhly 
the in formal iou M*lii(rli 1 Imd gathered thciu prcvioiuly. Mr. Cooke’s interest 
in the work ncud not la; stressed liefore friends of the Amei lean Schools. It 
rcinaiued, bou'over, to iuijKart this jiiieresl in a convincing tnaiiner to the Air 
Vico Mnrcibal conimoudiug the British Forces iu Iiaq. njioji whose approval 
111© proposed flight must needs depend. Fortuiiatcly, Sir KdM*jjrd liUington’s 
sphere of interests i« hy no nuains Unuied by liis high military mnk; In* did 
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ftot require jvcraiiasioii. Tiic Sight wits jimnediotuly sAuctioneO wid Squad¬ 
ron Lcailer, F. IL Colpni»j». who Ixad flown countless times over the od« 
fiortile Uirtrict, was assigned to lake charge of the trip- As the terrain over 
which we wore to fly was moiiiiliiinons and unereii the small bombing planes 
were chosen for tlio journey j a two-scaicr Jieed not be afraid of a forced 
land jug even in placcK where a derscent would be snicidal to a larger plane. 
In couscqucnc**, our jMrt 3 * ’»*r9 distributed iu tlirco airplanes. Hr. Coohe 
nmdo hiniMlf comfoitahle iit one, a second plane carried wi roles equipment, 
while I look my place in die olisorvci^s seat behind Sqnodrou Ijeoder Cole¬ 
man. A special aerial camera ^ras fitted into my scat after I had received 
soma instruedoD in using the apparatus. 

Wc took oif from the aerodrome in Hinaidi, near Baghdad, in tho morning 
of Novemboi 23, 1927. The trip to Eirknk was uneventful on the whole 
except for tho striking panorama of Baghdad just at the start. I had gene 
over tlie Mine distance, Ijy car and train, several times and it was not dilhcult 
to recognise from the plane the moinids that 1 luid visited and studied several 
rnontha earlier. Wo croaked the llaniriii ^lounbiiiis, noted, a little later, the 
winding course* of 11)0 Tauq Oliui and Iniideil, in another twenty minutes, in 
Kirkuk, ou a well-kept landing ground. 

It was our intention to fly over tho Sulaimania area on the following morn¬ 
ing. With the aid of the latest maps points of special interest were marked 
of! Olid Mr. OoloTunn planned his route accordingly. Wc assembled on the 
flying field just as the suii was rising above the eastern hills and everything 
was got ready for the take-off. We waited only for the weather report; but 
tbc wireless from Sulaimania brought unfavorable news. The Hasliaba was 
blowing—a wind known for its oxeejdional vehemence aud peculiar to the 

port of the Tanjere Valley over which it was our intention to pass_which 

Jucacit not only a ^ury uncomfortable journey, but also poor visibility. It 
Iras therefore decided to M-ait a day in the hope that the Heshaba would die 
down in tho meantime, The dclav gave us tlic opportunity to circle over the 
cxcavatious at Nuzi, where Profcfc»or Chiora was pursuing liis studies of the 
Ifurri-Mitaniu, and the near-by mounds of Wiran-Shchr; taking photographs 
bf the places of interest as wc flew cner them. Mr. Coleman’s experience in 
^cabiug was invaluable for bringing the jilane into the correct position for a 
vertical photo. On I'oaching the proper jjpot he would pull a string of which 
ihe other end was tied around my arm and all I had to do was to push the 
button of the camera and to clwnge the plate immediately aftenvards. The 
T«ults of this uneven cooperation proved to be eventually very satisfactory. 

The weather report on the morning following was to the effect that the 
llashaba wag still keeping e%erybody in Sulaimania indoors. Nevertheleea 
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Mr. Coleman gas*© tli« signal for tlxc start, H's lie luul pressing w*ork at Ulnaidi 
and bad to get back there the sumo diiy. Oiir rose from the ground 

about an hour after sunrise nml made straight for the hills In the east, Climh- 
ing steadily, we passed Die Oliomchcmal Valley and then turned slightly 
southwtuds towards the Derhend-i-Bai^irra, as the gorge of the I'nuq Chai 
through the Sagirma Dagh is called. The {don was to Hy parallel with tiie 
valley of Taiijero, crossing it below j\rbat, in order to avoid the main force 
of the Roshaba. The grim walls of tlio gorge, contrnsting strikingly with the 
gay, glistcidng streak ol water tlirongh the sniddlc of it. jiresented a lovely 
siglit. It vto clofii that the pass-ige-wov was wholly ijiappropriato for an 
army with chariots. ITor could the gorge bo con\'OJijently barred up ^rith a 
gate, as was the case with the Babite To u\ir left was another break 

in the range: Tlio Ba 2 iau Pass. There, fastened on both sides to iitassivo 
walls of rock, stood the pillars of tlie gate that opened into the stronge land 
to tbc east; a gate awcdnsplring and impressive, and apj>rceiated by Nfir- 
Adad and Ashuruasirpai not lo« than In' Slicikh ^lahniiid and the British 
strategists. 

Presently we 'vere over the Qara Dagb Valley, narrow though inviting to 
the east, bat increasingly inhospitable os it came nearer to the Bijala. As 
we flew over tlic Barauaiid range the Juiohann Caves \vere directly under* 
neatb. A minute later we had a full view of the valley of Tonjero. Tlie 
long corridor from the Lower 'M to the Axrraniaii JiCouiitaiiis Liy spread out 
under our eyes in its full glory. Tlio river wound along dreamily, embracing 
Q bleak city in tbc crook of its arm. Mounds and villages lay peacefully side 
by side. Gudrun contemplated ui with an unconcern that w’as quite natural 
with the undi!>i)uted masler of that beautiful region. Tor Gudrun was no 
longer merely an imposing mountalu. IVliat we saw from above was o mon¬ 
strous, web-bewn eagle, its gigantic wings ajircad out to full length, the head 
bent slightly fonvard, as if to look down upon the wide lands over which he 
presided. The ancients wJio allowed Mount Nisir to defy the waters of the 
Flood showed iodood an eye for Beauty as well as a fooling for the Divine 
^rheu tliey rang of the ark and of the place upon which it lighted. 

From the air it u'aa not difficult to understand why Sbelirizor is considered 
the heart of the whole district. Towards the little basin slieltered by the 
Awromau tbo terrain iuclixics from all sides; it is a natural center of gravity. 
Kowhero else did wc an area that was so richly populated ajid so well 
Ti'atered. 

We left tlie valley flying over Arlwt and. after cros«lng the range in front 
of us, we continued in the direction of Barzinjah. From there vc turned 
eastwards towards ilount Eurdiwan. following o path that winds through a 
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narroir giiUy stid coimocls Barsiiijtv with Eaolos. The route is sot given on 
even the most recent maps, tlioogh it is the ehortest way between Sulaimania 
and renjwiii. In ancient times this short cut wis doubtless better appre¬ 
ciated; for cm a peak vlucli rises to the south of tbe gully are still to be seen 
cstcnajve ruins of a iixasoiny castle ohvioiisly built for tbe purpose of pioteotlng 
file passage (F'ig* IS}* It was discovered a few years ago by an oiUcer of tbe 
Roy'dl Air Force Mid subsequently iihotographed. A tug at my arm indi- 
ented that the plane was in position for a fresh pboto and I leaned down 
hoaiily in the cockpit to push the button. A short while after^vards the planes 
lescril)ed a semicircle and lieaded towards Ponjwln. Aa we flew over the long 
and narrow canyon nort)x of Knolcw I was iminmliafcly remindod of the Annal¬ 
ist’s description of the pass between the mountains lAra and Bidirgi. The 
correspondence was remurkablo indeed- I could almost visualise tlie plight 
or Asliurnasirpal’s army when, barred from the natural pnsrfigewav, it was 
forced to 1)1 aao a new trail tlirough Moinit Kurd!wan and return to Arokdi 
(llingiid) to recover froiu the eiTecta of tiie strtnuous campaign in the nioun- 
tains. 

On tlie way to Penju'in we followed the usual route across the Tankabya 
Kivor. Wc eontintiod ou to fho QiRilja Elver, noticing aeveral mounds in the 
pretty Qizilja Valley- Wo had a fine view of the country around Blstan and 
of the fonnidahie moinitains beywul it whioh constitute the border between 
Persia and Iraq- Then we turned westwards, following for a while tbe course 
of tho Qixiljn, Undorneatli. between the two arms of the Qnraeliolan, rose a 
row of ruggG<l mountains, covered with d^*arf-oak, and separated at intervals 
by narrow ravines wlicre a village would nestle, slteltered from the wiuds. 
Near one such viUago, Porumn, wo observed a flat mound which may very 
weii rei) resent ancient Wo rewoised the Tankabya River having 
Kurigaahfto on our left, Ceudrun on our right, and a bewildering interplay of 
hill and valley uiidfrrneath. Then wo rose above the eastern wing of Gudrun 
and presently fouud ourselves back in tho Sulaimania Valley- Ancient Bara 
and lier allies must have fought desperately before Asburnasirpal succeeded 
in wresting from them these beautiful spots. Once more we were flying over 
« range, witli Tasluja a little to the north. Prora bore we followed the usual 
route hy way of tho Bazian Pass aud In a half hour wc landed! in Kirkuk, 
having I)eea favoured throughout our joumey with perfect flying conditions 
in spite of adverse weather reports. 

To sum up, the flight, apart from being a wonderful experience, proved 
rery useful as well. I liad a bird’s-eye view of a large stretch of land, inter¬ 
esting and picturesque, wbicl) since the beginning of bietory has been the scene 
of many strange and stining e% ents- Any other method of traveling, the best 
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Dinp?, and scores of doBcrlptions, liowevcr vivid, wuuld iiol liavo given me 
clear and comproheualvo au idea o£ the relief ol tlio loiul. Mofoover, much 
of what I bud advnneed as teiiUitivc thvorio/ wn* noir rai^l to practical co> 
tfiinty. The tojiography of flio Zlamumi War* mid tlic Jntero^^t^ng parallel 
between tliem and the recent lvitU<*s in the region of Bulnimanla will now., 
it is Itopod, scarecly require an inipovtant revision. 

Iq coucludiiig, 1 wish to express niy feeling of gieat iiulehtodDCis to the 
Britisli civil and njllitiiry aulhoritlos in Truc^ for tludr syDi]>aihetic and emi* 
nently helpful attitude towards every plinso of my work in that country. 
Working and wandering in the wide and ojicnajmccs of Jlcsopotamia or aniitlst 
the bold and barren mountains of Kurdistan iins been to me a source of great 
personal enjoyment. I know that mneh of that pleasure was due directly or 
indirectly to the men who direct the various offit-es iu Baghdad and to oflloors 
in charge of the administrative districts altcld. It is In opprociullon of these 
kind services that I have taken the liberly to dcdicute the preceding pages to 
the British authorities in Iraq, 
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Fig, J. liuggoil in the BoKinn Pose 
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Fig. 0. Q«rtt Eo»r Herd 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES PEOM SOUTHEHN BABYLONIA 

Raymond P. Dougitsety 
Yau Uxivbrsitt 

During tlie writer’s study of ancient remains in soutliem Babylonia 
interesting Antiquities wore obtained from Arabs residing in the vicinity of 
mounds. A discussion of these antiquities has not been inclu(lo<l in the main 
report of tlio surrey,* sina; reliable criteria for tlie determinatioD of the nature 
of sites should be eondoed to things found tn *Uh. However, aroliaeolegicnl 
objects of Qutlientic character possess coiiaiderablo value oven if the debris 
from which they came is not known with definiteness. Engravings upon slicll, 
amulets of varied type, implements of stone and clay, molded figures, etc., 
represent ancient art with unfailing precision. The purpose of this sup¬ 
plementary article h to give tlic readers of the A^kual a glimpse of the 
kinds of antiquities which bartering with Arabs in Lowor Trdq yielded. 

Most of the objects about to be described were secured from Arabs living 
in the neighborhood of Warka,^ and there is strong likelihood that the majority 
if not all of those so obtained came from the ruins of Erecb. It is conceivable, 
however, that Arabs searching for antiquities at Warka might include Tell 
Senkera in their range of activities. IleDco it is impossible to place entire 
credence iu their statements, especially when oiro takes account of the fact that 
tliey arc liable to say M’hat they tliink will enhance the value af an object in 
the mind of the buyer. For this rea.'^on tho following paragraphs will con¬ 
sist of mere descriptions of wlmt the illustrations depict. The illustratioiu 
appear on jtages 50-54. 

i>iorife Labartu Amulet 

Drawings of both sides of a black amulet of diorito arc shown in Fig. 1 a 
and A hole passes lengthwise through tl>e projection at the top of this bit 
of engraved stone, enabling it to Ih* worn 6ii*|*onded from the nr^k, TJ»e 
amulet is nn inch long, a little Ics than an inch wide and about one-tenth of 
an inch thick. The drawing marked a .ehows a Libartu figure with lithe 
iiumnn liody and animal hond. Tlio position of arms and legs indicates 
action. Two signs at the left of the figure seem to be SG, ‘liaod/ and 101, 
' eye.’ * The signs at the rfglit of the figure arc ditfioulfc to interpret. Tlie 

• Of. The ^finwol ef i)i< Sehoole of Orfntal PfMrth, Vo), VII, pp. 1*93. 

*AI) the tnliqiiities <]cecri)>ed In iiiU artlelo were ohtsinod in the vicinity of Warks 
with tli« exception of thoss depicted in Fig. 5 and Fig. 13. 

*See Barton, Tfte end Dceetopmfi»t of Botytonub) IFn'tinp, Koi, 31L and 406. 
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drawing marked b shows tho opposite side of the amalet with three hpes of 
an illogible inseription. At the bcginumg of the top i<Tig appears what 
may be I’egarded as the ideogium for 'god/ The remoming marics, so 
far as can bo determined, do not loprosent known cuneiform ideograms, and 
hence tbc writing may be adfuilged as purely cabnlistic. This accords with 
the fact that Inbartu ^?as belieTed to be a female domon inimical to human 
welfare. Amulets like the one just descrilwd wore worn as a magical prO’ 
tection against her dreaded influence.'' 

A Pfsoe of Sn^rawd SAeil 

Zn a number of resi>ect3 tlto earring depicted in Fig. S is unique. This 
oatuiaJistic result of t!ie artist’s skill was executed u)>oii an entirely flat piece of 
shell oue-flt’th of an inch thick. The texture of the shell is coarse-grained and 
its color is grayislu Deftnes of engmved line nud realism iu effect cause 
regret that the whole scene has not been preserved. At the left, a lion 
attacks a bull. Stalks, tu’o of which i>ear flowers, rise in tlie center, wheia 
the head and neck of another animal appear. At tbc right, part of tho crou'ned 
l)cad of a kiitg Tcinaini<, facing wimt scorn to 1>e the horns of au animal. 
Judged by its art this piece of engraved bhcll seems to Iwlong to the Sumerian 
period.* 


Aj'ckrtfO Oarvnif upon Shell 

A piece of sli^tly-curveil shell of solid, flue-grained consistency and 
beautiful irory color is represented by the drawing in Fig. 3. The general 
thickness of the shell varies from one-tenth to one-flfth of an inch. The 
omamentatiou upon it was engraved with delicate skill by means of a fine 
tool. All double liuea 1 ‘eproseiit groowa with edges rabid above the inter¬ 
vening piano surfaces. In the lower panel a man stands between two animals 
whose bodies are <1q)ictcd in a vertical position tipon hind legs. Tn the 
nfipcr pSTiel a hunnin figure appears witli an arm lifted as if in worship or 
pr&yer. That tlicre was a tliird panel is indicaUil by a few vestigee of 
caning. The general apjiearaijcc of tlic figures suggests that a Sumerian 
artist procliKvd tliis flue specimen of engraving.* 


‘ Soe diseciisioD sail rcfc'rencvs io lUeixflnvr, uud AnifiieM, 2, pp. 228-Si6. 

C(. Roldewey, TfU ot Saii/lotr, p. SCO; Kies ud Rdser, JTMericaJ, 

fietiffiouf, and Seono:»ih Tesfa and AnHquitha. p. 18 f. 

* C7f. King. Jlis/orif of Sumir «rud AiOitctf, pp. 78 83. 

*Cf. refereBce In note 8. 
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PorltCH of OK iMcribcd AlaboJiti^r Vas9 
In Fi|;. 4 appeors tbe oiitlino of u piece o( aUhnstof wiis pert of a 

jar or vase. A liitlc acetiou of tho polish^'cl run remains nt llic top of tho 
fragxoent. Tlic last part of a Sninariaii votive inscription, *}f 0 

presciiteil/ lias been [ucserwHl, Tin* uuur^iiikl form of tin* si;iu nliouM 

bo noted.* 


U»v»mil SloHf Object 

The purpose of tjie marble or limestone object de)nctcd in Pig. 5 is 
unknoTPn. It niu obtained from Arabs in the vicinity of Iflhan IL'ifutlli, 
where tlio Ur-Ninurta hricka were found. Tshilu nfirndli is >tl>ont ten jnilre 
southeast of Tell Kiiffar. The stone object in (jiicstioM is yvliiidrienl. ta|N>ri)ig 
towards both ends. Its length is throe and one-half inches and the largest 
diameter is one and ono-fourth inches. [InU nn inch from uiie eiul ut a 
point where the object is tlm‘e-fonrtbs of an iueb in diflnwlor it is porforate<l 
by a liolc which averagi's onofourtli of an inch in diunicter with tho 
smallest diameter lialf«way Ih rough the perfomtion. The hole is too near 
the indentation at the snuiU end of the obj^’Ct for tlie coinhiuution to he 
regardcKl ns the mouth and e}i*cs of an animal, unload grotofapiciiess of design 
is granted. Furthermore, coin^dete perforation of u 8c*ul)>tnre<l object ie 
not the usual means for rcprestfiding eyes, Tins nncoiiunou mitiquity may 
have been used as a weight or plummet. Ftistcncd to k liaiidle it vroubl have 
1>een a very effective weapon, hut the fviable nature of flic stone is agninat 
this supposition. The peculiar shajK* at the heavy end iiidiCiitcs tliat it 
oonld not Itave been a pr^tle for a mortar. It may have been n ceremonial 
object used in some religious rite. 


Decorated /very IiiipUment 

A rouglkly-fashioned, light yellow ivory object of peculiar shape is shown 
in Fig. 6. Tho side seen in tho picture is partially rounded, whereaa the 
other side is almost ilab Its length is three inches, ita oxcreme thickness ie 
one-fifth of an inch, and its extreme width ia thrre-fiftha of an inch. The 
lines in the ])hotograph ijidlcate slight grooves tinted with ^omo coloring 
material. The ilirec parallel lines near tlie forked end represent a daric line 
between two pinkish lines. Tim same is true of the three lines near the 
middle. Here there ie an additional short groove colored pink. Tlic last 

*Sce Barton, op~ eit, Xb. S8. Cf. day. .Vt^^ffoneoas Tnneriptione tn tffe Vela 
Saipimian Cdleetion, T«xt Xo. 1 , Une 3 . 
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line at the oatrow end of the object TepreeenU a grooTe of eisilar hu«. 
The rernainieg grooves arc dark in color. It maj be that these colors were 
origimdly bls<^ and red. They are still fairly vivid. The object may have 
served as an ornanent or as an implement used by a weaver in separating 
one thread from another. 

Carvtd Ivory Handle 

A slender ivory handle three and aevcH'tonths inches long with an extreme 
diameter of one-fonrth of an inch is shown in Fig. 7. It is decorated with 
circnlar grooves as shown in the picture. Tlie brown color of the object 
appears to have been caosod by tbe application of some kind of stain, l^at 
it belonged to an implement which was held in the hand can hardly be 
doubted. There ate indications of a break at the thick end. One wonders 
whether It may not have been the handle of a Babylonian siylua” 

Siono Im^ment 

The material of the symmetrically-xnade and escellently-poliahed object 
shown in Fig. S la jade. It is a chisel-like implement with a vertical length of 
slightly over an inch and a half. The length of the perfectly straight edge 
at the bottom is the same. The greatest thickness is half an inch. There 
are no provisions for attaching a handle to it. It may have served as a 
catting tool by being struck with a small mallet. Tbe edge of the implement 
is not nicked to a considerable degree. Be kforgan in La PfAisioire Oriontale, 
Tome III, pp. 68 f, presents pictures of this type of stone instrument^ 

iS'tons Jar 

The small jrir or vase depicted in Fig. 9 was carved from marble. It is 
one and four-hftlis inches higli with a Aat base almost tbree-fifths of an inch 
in diameter. The greatest outside circumference is two and three'Seventbs 
inches. Tha interior cavity is one and one-hfth inches deep with a diameter 
of tbres'tenths of an inch at the top. It is decorated with fonr indenta¬ 
tions t^ro of which are shown in the picture. Whether it was used as a 
cosmotic-contamcr or tear*bottle is diihcnlt to determine. 

Slone SpindU Whorl 

The object represented in Fig. 10 is a spindle whorl of gray limeatona two 
and two'lifths inches in diameter. Tlie decorated side shown in tbe picture is 
slightly convex. The nndccorated opposite side is entirely flat, Tha thick* 

'See Langdon, S^reoteitone et TTiea. 1, pp. 

•* See Jordan. Fn*i»iror4o, W7D0G, No. 51, p. 69; Tafel 97 h. 
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ness ctf tile Cfiitin* of the wlieri h liulf nn iiK-h. Of spccifil interest is tlw 
crudely-iuoised design, na it reprusoiits nu ciglit-jtointotl aWir.*’ Eneh ]hw 
bordering a soguieiil pnt«sc>s beyond the tslgc of llu' stnr. .\n extra lino vitJiia 
each segoient reaches fvwn tho hole in the cenhn* to eueli star tip, thus 
prodacing an attractive Ki^oinutrlcul urrjiiigeineiit. 

Cla^ Spin file irA'>r; 

The spindle whorl of fired clay, Elg. IJ, is al^o two and two-fift)ia inches 
in diameter. The side shown in tho ]>ic'turo ia voty convex, and tlic opposite 
side, which is undocorated, is oorrv«]ioiKljngly c-oiktivo, tlic general thickness 
being about tliree-tentlis of nn Inch. Tlio object haa tho appearance of 
having been cost in a mold. A du^ign siniNar to that shown in Fig. 10 
characterises the dcioratlon. An cight-puhitcil, rosetti^liko star, with on extra 
line within each segment, adorns the surface. Tlie op’inings between the 
segments are dcconitcd wicii short lines. At the center is a cirolo formed hy 
a row of slightly-raiawl knobs. 

Syii/m^fricfil Dhrilc ObjfeU 

Tho objects show'ii in Vigs. 12 and 13 may liuvc been worn as amalcts 
or as mere ornamonts. The former comes from the vicinity of Warka. It ie 
shaped like a cross and is decoratctl witli slightly diagonal grooves. Tho 
Utter comes from tlic vicinity of Fdra. It is more elongated sod has a more 
complicated system of grooved lines- Only the sides of the objects appearing 
in the pictures arc decorated. Tho reverse sides are entirely nnengraved. 
Both objects arc perforated parallel to the sides, the one shown in Fig. 13 
with the sliortest possible diugomil bore, the one shown in Fig. 13 with a 
long boro from one end to the otlier. TJic ilUistrations show the natural size 
of the objects. 

Frfj{jmeni of n Si one VfruxU 

The object depictwl in Fig. 14 aj'peur^i to bv part of a very shallow bowl or 
platter of grayish basalt. The decorated portion showa in the picture is 
the vt^l’e bottom which is bordered by a slight, well-rounded ridge. A 
section of the undecorated side appears at the top of the picture. A thickness 
of half an inch in the base dwindles gmdually to three-fenths of an inch 
at the rim. The lotus-flower tnofif u very evident in the ornamentation 
produced by tho artist’s chisel and hence Eg)*ptinu induoiico is indicated.*® 

'Tb« eiglil-pointcd star waa fU« sym1«l nf Ishtar. iht goddrsi whose n'orsidp 
was prominent at l^rlt. Sea Ward. Scat Cylinder* of West am p. 595. 

Tha writer obtained an Egyptian scarab from Arabs at Warka. 
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The inside o£ the utensil b perfectly plain witli a very smooth earface. An 
inner depth of only ta'O’fiftlis of an inch suggests that the original vessel 
was ]>rohably a large dish or platter. The dianoetor of tho utensil was about 
11 inches. 

Part of 0 C?tey Handle 

A portion of a handle of 11 red clay is sliown in Kig. 1C. It cannot he 
regarded as representing finished workinansbip or careCitl design, altliough 
the Ariog has been exceedingly well done. Tlio erudely-lnoised lines indicate 
an attempt at decoration exeeiYteil woty liastily with no evident purpose beyond 
liiat of makiog tbe object a little more attractive in appearance. Whether it 
was the handle of an ordinary luiplomont or the hilt of a weapon cannot 
be determined. 

Decorated Ghff Stand 

A good view of a stand of rire<l clay witli a diameter of three and one 
half iuches is presented in Fig. 10. It consists of a circular layer of cloy 
ta'o-fiftlis of an inch thick ori^nally supported liy tliroe short legs, two 
of which are shown in the ]>icture. A break indicates whore tlio third one 
protruded. The adoninieut on the upper surface is ijitcrosting. In the 
center is a sliglitlv-raiw'd knoh surrounclcd by tlirco concentric circles, the 
outer one of which in at the cilge of the object. There scorns to be some 
evidence of notching bet worn the two inner circles. In the much larger 
8pat*o betweeu the two outer oircles four avimnctrically-urrOJiged palm branches 
form the main part of ilie decoration. Between tliem are elongated eleva* 
tiona which nay have been meant oa representations of animals, although 
it is dilficult to deterniino this with donnitciicss from the uncertain contours 
which rcniniu. Tlie stand wn;^ evidcutly used for holding some valnahle object, 
possibly a Totire image in a private bonio or a ceremonial vessel in the 
temple.'' 

A Lion's Head in Clny 

An efTcctiva representation of a lion’s head in thoroughly-fired day is 
ehowD. in Fig. 17 a and h. There was no endeavor to model tbe whole figure 
of a lion. The head and part of the nock are sliowu attached to a small 
mass of burnt day. It may ho that it belonged to a brick or tile used in 
decorating a wall or ledge. .Viiother possibility is that it formed part of a 
day piece of furniture. While its original use rcniaius more or less \mlmowp, 
the realism attained by fbc ancient artist ennuot fail to inspire admiration. 
The front view. Fig. 17 b, is even more nnluralistic thau the side view. 
Pig. ir 0. 

“ TLe writer observed a similar ctsy stand in tbe Mus4c6 des anUqultes de StambouU 
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Types of Ancient Glay Ijftmps 

Ficturos of tliroG ancient Inuips ah* prcscnt*'J in Fig, 16 n-r. Tho diffci** 
ence in eise and shape is T^orthy of note. Ironi|>s n and b must he classed 
together duo to flaring lip aroand tho main o{)eiiing. a more ciikiIj grasped 
handle, and oTldcnce that the surface of the interior wjis protected with a 
greenish glaa*. Colh have a fiat Iwttom an inch and u half in diameter, 
which means that u has a ]>rcportiunatelY smaller Iwse. Portions of a thick 
lime-colored slip remain on h, while a thlDTicr slip of darker sliado clings to 
most of the surface of Lamp c is nuich sinalh*? witli tho hare suggestion 
of a handle and Imnlly any li]i. Its interior fnrnislies no sign of green 
glazing. It is corcred with a heavy, whitisji slip wliich is almost intact. A 
more pointol tip for the wick-holder distingul^hcg e from a and h. These 
lamps are at least aa old as the Parthian period.** 


^*For a discuasloD of ^leeopolamian lamps of digereot periods s«c Koldewcy, 
op. cin, p. iS2>254. Cf. Bunki, Bianco, p* 270 f. Cp. Jordio, rrule‘Warhs, WVlfOO, 
No. 51, p. OS} Tofel 84 f.g. 
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Fig. 2. A Piece of £&grsved SLsIl 



Fig. 3. Arcbflie C*rving 
upoQ Shell 


Fig. 4. PortioD of an Inscribed 
AUbester Vessel 
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FIff. Uqo&usI Stono Object 



Fig. 0. D«cotate(l Ivory Impicmoni 



Fiij. 7. Carved Ivory Handle 



4.ir.i 
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Fiff. 10. Stoae Spindle Wlorl 


Fig. 11. C1)iy Spiudlo Whorl 


Fie. 12. SyinnietricAl Ciorlto 
Object 


Fig. la. Dinitte Object marked with 
Geometric Grooves 


Fig. 14. Fragment of « Stoite 
Utensil 


Fig. 1^. Fnrt of ft Hay Handle 
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THE AMElUCAiT PALESTINE EXPL0I{AT1C»: SOCIETY 


WaIJHBV J. ilOUI/TON 

Tliat there wos once au Ain^rivau I’uloatiuc E-\j»lomfioi; Socioiy, flinl It 
iind n inoft anapicious Ucgiitnin^ uiid every proajtovt ot vying ^or houora In 
Die held o£ acieiiDfic ie?{i>ur<’li willi it»« aislcr orgniilxaLion, thr> ralesfliK* 
Exjiloriitio!! Fund of liliiginnd, that ita cxcchiDtc board at home ji id mu'll 
some oi .Vnioi’ieii's loading Bibliml sdiolnra uml 1ayiiu>ii. that It culUt^.il the 
support of clnij'ches ai»l Sunday RdiCKiK together wjlh nniuy patrons, that it 
sent lo the {leld two weIU(*qtn|»]anl siieiililie expeditiona lU M’ell aa tndividmil 
iuveatlgatora, has Ihk'U ^vll nIgU torgollen hi till a eomitn*. Ho iiiikIi ia this 
the case that one of Die surviving iiK'nilK'rs of Vlic; eoniinittee of wUoni inquiry 
waa made, apparently had no uirinory tbul sneli an orgatiiaiHim }iad ever 
existed. AUiisions to tlio .Viuerlenii Hoidely are now eonfineil. for tin? most 
iwirt, to briefest j^amgrnjdia in lilslorienl sninninrirs. 'J’lum' who were 
fully informed ua to its liKtory are no longi'v living, and the reeoisls of its 
piv)ccodjiigs, thus far r<.<OYei*e'l. arc exceiilhigly uicugre. Tin* moat imporhint 
sonrecs of infoimatiou are tlie Statements issued at iriTgiilnr inU'nnU from 
18«1 to I8»T (July, 18T3, SejifeinltcT, 1813, January, 1RT.1, and June. 1817). 
together witli a few brief hnlletins. 

In reviewing the hjatorv of the Hoeiety it is jnteriwting to cUseover that 
those who liad been its active 8Up|>ortcrs led Ihe way hi fmiiuHng the lati'r 
American Schools of Oriental lU'K'firdi. Xo denbt it would lie true to suy 
that the more recent oiganiziitiona are a eoutinualiun of the earlier luovi'mcut. 
Duly ei^^it years intervened ladweeii the dwit}! of Dr. Ifitchcoek. Preifitlent of 
tlio Exploration Society, and the foniiulatlon of iilans for Ihe Jerusalem 
Scliool. Dr. ,T. Henry Thayer, whose {n'l'sldenfial addri'ss Ivfnre the Sociefv 
of Bihlieal Liteiature and lixi'gi'sis on June 13, rondted in active 

measures for organlxing this Hidioul, had l>ecn a gimerou^ rnntribulor and 
promoter of tUo ibnerlcan Palestine Exploration Sociely. Tin* muic wa.*' 
true of Dr. William ITayes Wanl, who was aiwoclafed with Dr. Thayer in the 
new movement and who hequeathinl his valuable Oriental lihrun* to the 
Aincriean School in Bagdad. 

We are told that the Ainerlean Palestine Exploration Society had ita Ik** 
ghniing in a Inigi* and indiuMitial iin'cliiig hnhl some time during tho tnmilh 
of Octol>er. 1870. in tin* Madison Square Chnreh of Xe\t York City. Thla 
gathering was convened to hear two English gentlemen. Eov. Henry Allmi 
and Eev. James ifullens, 7>. D. of London, who hronght an account of the 
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Tork and plans of the PaUstine Exploration Fund of England^ arhich liod boon 
cetablishod fivo ycftn ptovioualy. AfUr paying tributo to the distingulBhed 
oorrice already rendered by i^mericaus in tJie exploration of Paloetine, they 
inrited further cooperation ^iu the scientJAc and catholic measures of the 
English society.'' Tlteir visit was due doubtlesa in large measure to the desire 
to enlist American support for the survey of Weateni Palestine, vhich 
project ;vas then creating lively interest in England. 

At first it was suggested that a new association be orgEmised in the TToited 
States, and that it take the form of a branch of the older Boglish Society. 
But upon further consideration, it was deemed best to found an entirely 
indopondent organianfion. The suggestion was so well received ^ai a com' 
mittee of thirty was appointed, with power to add to its number, to engage 
"in the farther exploration of Fnlestino by such measures as shall promise 
the best practical reaults.’' The committee was made np of the following 
members: 

Bev. Jos. P. Thoupbo^v, D. D., LL.1D., Cbairnuin 
Cbenccllor HowiSD Caosav, D. D., Secrelari; 

Jioma SCOKES, Ja., Esq., TreaiW4r 

Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, D. D., New York 

Prof, H, B. Surra, 'D. D., New York 

Rev. JOHJ* COCTOS Smith, D. D., New York 

Rev. B. A. WaSneuBH, D. D,, New York 

Rev. J. H. ViNCBNT, D.D., New York 

W, H. Thomson, M.D., New York 

Hoa. Smith Bi-t, Jb., New York 

Eowabo Pottbb, Esq., New York 

W. C. Pbimb, Bsq„ New York 

A- 0. Vak Lrnhrp, Baq., New York 

WitiiAM A. Booth, Bsq., New York 

D. Wu.ua Jambs, Baq., New York 

Rev. TT. I. BuMXCTOH, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

FiSHua HowB, Bsq., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Prof. A. C. Kbxdwck, D. D,, Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. H. B, Hacksit, D. D., Rnrhester, N. Y. 

Prof. Jams Stroso. D.D,, Madison, N, J. 

Prof. (?. E. Day, D. D., New Haven, Conu. 

Rev. W. L. OifiB, Horlford, Conu. 

Wm. Paso*, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. E. A. Park, D.D., Andover, Mass. 

Prof. W. 8. TvnsB, D. D., Amherst, Msse. 

Rev. PntLLTvs Brooks, D. D., Boston, Mas. 

Rev, D.vHisr, March, D. D., Fhllsdelplua, Penn. 
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Rev. Rjcif/8B Kewtos, D.D., PhUadclpIiia, Pc:m. 

R«v, W. W. Pattok, D. D., Chicago, III. 

R«v. D. Stitart DouiB, Bviivt, Syria 

That tha Amariecii) Society came into being vitb so much jiromptituds 
and entlmaiaam wab due, before all else^ to the dosira to ficrpctuatc the 
brilliant work of Dr. Edward Robinson, who visited Palestuie in 183S and 
again in 1852, &iid whoso Bibltord lifxearches, published simultaueously in 
Boston and London, and likewise in Clorman in Halle, won for him world'Wido 
recognition as the first scientific investigator of the Holy Ijand. For tweulj*- 
five years, down to tho organisation of the Palestine Exploration Fund, be con¬ 
tinued to be tlic outstanding authority in the field of Palestine's physical 
and historical geography. It was but natural that Dr. Tliompson, Chairman 
of the new American Society, iu liis first appeal should turn back to 
Bobmaon and other American investigators and sliould say that he was 
endeavoring to recall tho people of tho ffnited States “ to their duty in a 
field where their own countrymen wora pioneers, and where American scholar¬ 
ship and enterprise have won surh distinguish od merit.” So, liko^ isc, one of 
the cariy messages of Dr. HoswcU D. Hitchcock, who succeeded Dr- Thomp¬ 
son ns President, emphasises the Bamc thought: Arguments can hardly 
be needed to set forth the importance of the work wo have undertaken. It 
concerns equally the interests of science and the interests of religion. If 
sneceasful, as wc expect to be, many branches of human kno'vlcdge will W oui 
debtors, and five years from now the Society will have friends enough.” 

“It is hardly too much to say tliat our national reputation is Ot stake- 
Wliat we have done in former yeara for geography, and especially for the 
geography of Palestine, compels us now to do more, Robinson, Smith, 
Lynch, Thompson and Barclay have put us under bonds to do our best. The 
laurels they have won for us must not he lost,” 8o spoke Dr. nitchcock, 
who was the friend and biographer of Robinson, and who was tho outstanding 
leader of the Society from 1871 np to the time of his death in 1887- 

The news of America’s rrsponsc to the overtures of the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund was warmly welcomed in England, and straightway during th** 
next month, the following cordial mossago was received from the Archbishop 
of York: 

g'lr—The Committee of this Society have heard with great satisfaction that a 
fund is bring formed in New York for the purposes of syaleiaatic Palestine 
Exploration. At the rec^ncst of the Coininitiee. whose President I am, of this, the 
English Fund, I derirc to espre^ our etir<lial wishes that the two sorieties may 
heartily eo-operate in this important w<irk. It is with the greatest pleastire that 
we antidpate the working, side by side, of our two nations, to whom the Bible is 
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C9sp«eiall)' dear, nod to wbom Us vrmU an favilmv from the same tmnslation. 
Onv aim is aothiog: less thno ihc eolleetioii and tlllTneioa of ever; pnrliclo of 
iiifomation from t)is Xisnds of the Bililc, yet I'Ptnainins to be aomred, ^vliicb can 
tlivow Ug’ht oa tlio iwjies of tbo Sacml Book. 

Wo aia oni^vcij a liody of men ;vIio liolcT wulcl; diiterent views on religions 
moUvrs; but we ai’e uiiiteil by one bond of atincLineut to the Seriptiires. 1 %‘enture 
to express I he hope that they will be also the great bond of nobn among the 
members of your Committee. 

And with the pmyer Uiat ouv eoaimon efforts, may lead to a wider knowledge 
of I ho Bible, and a doviici i ercivn«*e for it, I reinalu, sir, 

Most tndy yoitrs, 

W. Eofln, 

Presiilfnt of the PeUstUte Exploration Pw'it 

Since the Englisli Society was already cooimittod to tho survey west of 
tbc Jorclnn, it wns after an intcrclxangc of vIcm'b, that the United 

State's should lutfiinie a like responsibility fur the district onst oC the Jordan. 
Tlic Paicstino Explomtioii Fund, in its appeal iasoed in Juno, 1871, has 
this to say on the subject: 

The sun'ey of Palestine divides itself uatnitiUy into two parte, the east And tlie 
w'est of the Joi'dun. It is with plcosuie lliot flic Committee aie flhJc to announce 
that the Americans liavc cstniiliabvd on independent association, and that on agrees 
mont has been olFeeted liy wliich they will tiiko the east while the English Socioty 
takes tho w*oat of the Joidan. Tbc English will start in the antumn. 

President Xlitcheock, In making a similar annoancenient in a special pamphlet, 
adds, ‘*At no time since tlie Crusades luw the country been so laid open 
as now. It is a golden opportnnitv, and we uro prepared at length to improve 
It” 

First Exproitios’ 

The First Statement of the American Society appealed in July, 1871. In 
form it closely resembled the Quarterly Statement of tlie Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund and liad the same cover design. Dr. Tlioin|)Son, who at that 
time wari still Cliairntnn, in asking for tin uncial support, quotes with seciuliig 
approval the view's of llov. William Thomson, D, D. of Beirut, the author of 
“Tlie Land aud the Book," as to the scope of Wio work tliat eliould bo 
njiderlakeiu “Let the proposed field of exploration include the whole terri¬ 
tory' oast of the Dead Sea and the Jordan vailey. Also Ilennou, the Lebanon, 
aud tlie valleys aud plains of Northern Syria." 

“It would be best, I think, that tlio Expedition should begin operations 
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at tbo sou til end of tJic land—fwy in danuopy iind Pebruar}'—and vovk up 
northward during the Jimnths of March, April, May, and Juno/’ The uima 
and objocta are tlirn siinimnrixcKl ne follows: 

1. OuoobapiiiCal and TopoartApmcAL, of c«>arM, and wilh »]>u<<ial referenee to 
BibUual lubtory. 

2. AaouAGOLOGiCAL and AncKiTHCTUSAL. The curefiii exploration ond dcacnp> 
tion of ruiue, cattles, (emplca, tombs, lUuiindH, copying iuseriplious, etc. in nil 
laugnoges. 

3. ESthxolooical; cspcrially n cnreful fiL'Coiuit of the Tsrioiu raecK and tnbn» 

Christian, Moi^lero, Jewish, Di*iizc, and Bedouin; with tlicir relations to the 

ancicat lobabitants os far as it eaa be asecriainod. 

4. Makxers, Custous, Laws, Etc., aorial, domestic, civil, and rclipons; also 
the cmploymonls of the people, their agnculiurol, pastoral, and domoAiie Imple* 
Qieats, etc., etc. 

5. OsoiXKiY, hfiNBfULOoy, Botakv, akd Natural Kiiprony present largo and 
deeply interesting fleld.s for sdentldc invostigslioo la oil the regions contemplated 
in the Expedition. 

6. Maps and Charts, Dbawjkos, and PiiorooiUFiiiCAr, Viuws. A noble deld 
tor valuable selenlifiti work. 

There should be A safllcieut number of sclentide exports connected with the 
Expedition to secure aecnrats results in all the departand the dutiea of each 
should be clearly deflned.' 

The hope that an expedition roight go forth in tlie autumn oi 1871 was 
not realized. A letter sent to the Secretary of the English Society cipIaiuB 
the reason for the delay: 

' Tlie First Statemeut (»f tho AmcricAii Society was made np of the following articles: 

“ Abcrlmn Explorers in Palestine ” 

“Tlie Eugliah Palestine Exploration Fund" 

'^Tho Palcatiuc ExplomtKui Society’’ 

^ By the Chairman 

" Fecent Explorations in Jerusalem", By Bev. \V. I. Budiugton, D. D. 

“ The Moabite Stone ”, By Rev. Howard Ciwbj'. D. D- 

“ Proposed Exploration of the Countriea on the Ka»t Side of the donlao", 

By W. H. TliuDison, 11. D. 

"laacrlptiouB Diecovered at Hamatli In Northern Syria”, 

By J. Augustus JoL&aoD 

and a Concluding Appeal bj* the Cliairmaa. 
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Uoiveraity, Kew Yoric, lTo«ember 16, 1 & 7 L 

Dear SW ,—I bAT« tb« hon«tu to mform 70 a that the Rav. Dr. J. P. Thompson 
banniTf by reason of ilbbeoltb, resigned Uio obAuiDAnsbip of the Ameheon Pales* 
tine Esploretion Coounitteo, the Key. R. D. Hitchcock, D, D., has been elected to 
fill his place. The fearfol derastatioo of tbs Rva of Chifngo Los so drawn npon 
the sympathy and benovolsDce of all, tliat onr speeial M'oik is retarded. Wc shall, 
however, make the e/Tori Co start oar espedition this comins* winter. I have the 
honour to remain, 

Yonrs with respect, 

Howard Crosoz, 

Steretary. 

HIsewbere we Isnm tlxat progress was lotarded not alooo by the lack of 
funds, but also by the difiicnlty of finding a competent leader. Here the 
Americans were at a great disadvantage as compared with their friends in 
England. Uonths were spent in the search for a properly qualified engineer. 
Tlie records of the War Department at Washington show that early in May, 
Id'/d, an application was uiade for the detail of an officer to accompany the 
proposed expedition. The answci* came back that, while the Department 
sympathised with the project in view, it was not possible to meet the wiah 
ot the Society bccaueo of the small numbev of officers on the rolls. However, 
negotiations wore continued and the Department Anally consented to grant 
the desired leave of absence to a suitable officer if one could be found whose 
services could be spared and who carod to go. It was left to tlic Society to 
present the name of a proper candidate. On September 18, 1872, Second 
Dieut. Edgar Z. Steever, Jr., 8rd U. S. Cavalry, a recent graduate of West 
Point and serving at the time with Cavalr}' in Hebroaka, was nominated; and 
on the Sdid of the same month he received leave of absence for one year. Prof. 
John A. Paine, who previously bad been for a time connected with Bobert 
College in Constantinople, was choacn Archaeologist and Haturalist. Arrange¬ 
ments were so far advanced early in Kovember of the same year (1378) that 
it was possible for these two gentlemen to sail for England en route to 
Palestine. 

Some of the necessary instnimente for the survey were lent by the Govern¬ 
ment, hut roost of the equipment was purchased by the Society. Two weeks 
were spent in lArodon completing the outfit and in beeoming familiar with 
the work already done west of the Jordan by the English partr. The officers 
of the Palestine Exploration Pund heartily welcomed the visitors and gave 
them all possible assistance in their plans. It was decided that Prof. Pains 
shonld go on in advance by the way of Paris, Marseilles, and Alexandria, in 
order to secure hooka that were not available in England, while Lieut. Steever 
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should sail directly from Eugtand. This he did, aud ou Jsuunry 3, 18'iS, 
he laridod at Beirut vith twcjity-ci^ht cases of equipment and personal he* 
longings. 

While Lieut. Steerer was busied with the organuaition of the v:cpeditini. 
and with the testing of his inrtniinf'nts, l^rof. I’auie discovered some Qvoek 
inscriptions of interest in the famous oi Dug Jtiver, uoar Beirut. During 
thU Mino interval, through tlio onlcrprisQ of Lieut. Steever and Prof. Paine, 
it become possible to secure cxuulleiit ciuts and squcescs of tho famous Hamath 
Inscriptions that were juat then passing through Bciiait 021 their way to Con¬ 
stantinople. These Inscriptions had been discoTored and described three 
years jjreviously by J- Augustus Johnson, Ksq., American Cousul-Goneral in 
Syria, and Bc\'. Samuel Jofi??up, montioned below, One set of those caste ran 
still bo soon in tlic Biblical Museum of Union Theological Seminary, Kev 
York Ci^, and anotlier is in possession of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. During the long period of waitijjg in Beirut, Lieut- iSteever and 
Prof. Paine wore in close touch with an unusually able Advisory Commiltoo 
that had been appointed to cooperate with the Society at home. It was mode 
up of the following gcntlemon who, through long residence, had Womc inti¬ 
mately ao<iuaaated with the country, its language and people and who, at the 
same time, were profoundly interested in the work of the Society: 

Rev. William &f. THOirsoK, D. D., Cboirman 
Rev. Ubnry H. Jbasit, D. D., Scctcftirff 
Prof. Geoiwe E. Post, M.D., Treasurer 
Prof. C. V. A. VAir DvcK, D. D. 

Pres. Daxikl Bliss, D. D., of the Syrian Pi’otestnnt College 
Rev. Jamk 3 Da^Kis 
Rev. Samusl Jaasirp 

R, BaABoaLBV, U. B. CuDSubOeneral, Cairo, Egypt 

The discouraging delay in Beirut was due largely to the tardy response 
of the home constituency in supplying the necessary funds. Finally, in 
response to the frequent and ui^nt appeals of Lieut Stoerer, the Society^ 
Committee made themselves personally tespongible for an additional $4,000, 
and thus the way was opened up for an advance into Moab. The Expedition 
set forth on the afternoon of March 21, 1S73. As finally completed, it eoo- 
sisted of the following members: 

Edcas Z. Stbever, Jk, A. ^C., Second Lieutenant U. 8. Army, Chief Engineer 
and Surveyor and Commander. 

Rev. John A. Paine, Row York City, Arehaeolopsrt and Jsatnrallst, 

Rev. Alanson A. UainbS, Hambu^, K. J., First Assistant Engineer. 
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Wa. G. BaUiANTikBi a. B; Indiaaa, Sceoad A^sUUnt Ez^ineer. 

Gbobgb SuBifBT, uath'e of DnmaKcua, a sludcut of tbo Protostout SyrUB CoU 
le(^, of Boimt, Juterpi^oUr. 

BiSEiJU Auou SKAfATBBR, ii&tive of Buiint, a fiitduato of tbe ProtestaoC 
Syrian College, coJlcclor in tUe Depaxlmcat of Natural Ebtory. 

MSLVIL.LB B. WAht), Maine, P^rat Oeo^ral AssiaUaU 

It required a full week to reach the eceoe of action. The route from Beirut 
woe eouth to Acre, theuce to Nasaretli, Jcolo, NaUus and oror the Jordan 
to cs-Salt. Approximately hve moutliB weie epent in bfoab. A base line four 
miles long vaa measured not for from Heshboji. Nearly five hundred squaiii 
miles of country were triangulated. The results of the work were embodied 
in a field mtq), a copy of which wee included in the Third Statement. At 
the dose of the season, Licui Steever returned to America, and for some 
reason his rdationshjp with the Society did uot continue long thereafter, 
ootvithstandiog the fact that on May Z9, 18V3, his leave of absence had been 
extended for one year at the request of K. C. White, the Society's Acting 
Secretary. 

So far os con be ascertained, his full report was never pnblisbed. This 
was possibly due to the dissatisfaction of the home Committee with the 
results of the Expedition. The nieogre outcome was certainly greatly to be 
deplored, for the conditions east of ^e Jordan at that time were unusually 
favorable. The eonotiy was peaceful; the natives friendly; and the heat 
more tolerable than wos anticipated. The members of the party were free 
at all times to ride forth whithersoever they would, without fear of molesta¬ 
tion. Had well trained and experienced workers, like those employed west 
of the Jordan, been available, the history of the American Society might 
have had a different outcome. This, at least, was the opinion of one of the 
members of the Expedition. 

The second Statement of the Palestine Society was published in September, 
1873. The Committee's report entitled, '*0ur First Tear in the Field”, 
included locut Steever's despatches and a daily report of the progress of 
the party up to its arrival at ce*Salt on March 2flth. It was said that a 
continuation of the report might be expected in the next issue of the State¬ 
ment, a promise that was not fulfilled.’ 


* Three articles, eppeariae in this number, were ■$ follows • 

“DlMoverka at Kabr'el'belb ", By H. C. (Seward Creiby). 

The Hamath lascriptioos ", By tVIUlam H&yee Ward, D. D. 
“ Susn SuloyiDOs ", By Bev. Samuel Jessup. 
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So iM ti3 cau be di 6 C 0 Vcrcd> the year 1874 was taken up witli plans for a 
new expedition. On Uarcli 1st, a sliort bulletin whs published, reooanliTjg 
the work already done and ]»re]tfirjiig the way for rt nw endeavor- The 
Third Statement, hearing' the date of January, 1875, is do^'oted to two articles 
by Prof. Paine. TJje longer ojic (pp. 3-951) treats of the identiAeation of 
Mount Piegali, and the shorter (pj>. 93-J40) gives ‘^A List of l‘iants Col¬ 
lected Between the Two Zarquas, JCaatern l^olostlne, in the Spring of 1873." 
together with on index of Arftbie names. A lirief introduotory note to this 
issue conUius the following paragTa]>h: 

Tbc severe Snancial pressure hos ronsklei’ably crippled our work. Nevertheless 
it has not been entirely snspunded, and wo expert soon to puhlld) tlis occount of 
farther explorutions in tlie region <if Gilead which have l>ccn very rich in arebac* 
ologicid resalts. 

When and by whom the explorations in question were carried on wo ore not 
told. Possibly by Prof. Paine, after the departure of Lieut. Steever, 

SbCOSD EXPSOITION* 

The first step in oi^ni3ing a second expedition was, apparently, the ap¬ 
pointment of Bov. SeUh Merrill, D. D. of Andover, Mass, as Archaeologist 
on October 20, 1874- Dr- Morrill had already travelled extcDsircly in the 
Near Bast and was much interested in the tasks of the Society. A third 
bulletin, dated April 15, 3875, aniioonces the selection of Col. James C. 
Lane as the leader of the party, and asks for support to the extent of $15,000 
A year for two years. It is further staled that the officers of the Society have 
decided that they will not pledge thoir personal credit to raise the necessarr 
funds, as was done on the former o<vasion. 

In addition to CoL Lane and Dr. Merrill, Rudol[di ilcycr of Hamburg, 
Germany, u-as engaged as First Assistant Engineer and J. Harvey Treat as 
General Assistant, Dr. Merrill sfiilcd from New York on June 10,1875, and 
landed in Beirut on the nth of Aupiet. He found the city in the throes of 
a severe plague of cholera, Houses and shops were closed, and thousands 
of the inhabitants had fled. Through the kind offices of Dr. George E. 
Post of the Advisory Committee, the party obtained temporary quarters 
at the Syrian Protestant College until arrangements could be made for them 
to go into the mountains, wlncli was done on August 25th. 

Throughout the period spent in Beirut and vicijnty, rarioas conferences 
were held with the Advisory Committee, and the following additious were 
made to the persormel of the expedition: 
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Prof. B. E. X«wis, o£ the STtiaa ProteeOzit CoUe$o> BotaalsC 

Mr. H8N87 L. Vah Dfck 

&lr. T. E DUUA3, of Beirot, PbotogTBpber 

aud t7o aasistaota az^ intorpreten from the College. It would seem that 
a decieicu was reached to make the new expedition one oi reconnoiseance^ 
in order that the enginecis might have an opportunity to become thorougldy 
acquainted with the wiiole territory apportioned to the Society, and decide 
as to the heat method of survey. There may have been, likewise, a dealre 
on the part of the Advisory Committee to gather material to the fullest 
possible extent for tlie illustration and elucidation of the Bible. 

The party set forth on September t, 187S, and followed a line of march that 
had beou suggested by Br. William &{. Thomson, of the Beirut Committee. 
After visiting tire summit of ilount Heimon and various places of particular 
interest on its elopes, the camp was established for several days at Banias. 
Here, as elsewhere, much time was devoted to photography. Having thus 
arrived in their proper Held, tliey turned eastward toward the desert and 
went forward to the boideis of Traohouitis, arriving there on September 15th. 
Their course was next southeast to Salchah by way of Zorab. They now turned 
westward to Bozrah and Edrei, and from there went on to Remtlreh and 
Jerasb, visiting msmy important sites on either side of their main line of 
march, including XJznm el-Jeinol which lies ont in the desert southwest of 
Bosrah. Mr. J. Harvey Treat failed to recover from a severe cold, contracted 
while doing duty us niglit watchman at Remtheh, and it became necessary to 
move birfi from Jerasli to es-Salt. From this place he was token to Jerusalem 
in a palanquin borne by mules. Dr. Merrill, after aetbg as his companion 
OD this journey, returned to camp. The concluding days were spent in visit¬ 
ing Amman, Heshbon, Meshetta, Mount Nebo and Arak el-Bmir. After 
crossing the Jordan at Jericho, the return journey to Beirut was made by 
way of Jerusalem. Sixty-six days were spent in the field, and of this period 
more than two weeks wore used iu reaching the East Jordan distiict and in 
returning to the home base at Beirut 

The work of the photographer was at all times exceedingly difdcult and 
occasioned much delay. Vnicrever pictures were taken, it was necessary to 
set up a specially prepared tent for the development of the negatives, and 
frequently water for this purpose had to be transported from great distances, 
even as far as sixteen miles. However, the excellent results of all this care 
and effort gave great satisfaction. More than one hundred viewe of mins and 
localities seldom visited were obtained, the negatives being of two sizes, 
9^x18 and 18 x 16. These plates were later sent to America, where they 
were stored away and forgotten. Recently seventy-nine of them have been dis- 
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covered in a euTprleinfly good state of proscrvatiou, as is attested \sf the 
accompanying lUustratjoiia.’ 

These pictures were offered, first of all, to patrons of the Society atnl 
then to the general public at the rate of $800 for the full set. or each for 
smaller quantities. Copies of ilic ojitlro collwtion wore also jjreparetl by the 
Ecliotype Printing Company of Poston, and some a-ts are still prewen't'd 5ii 
Ameriean libraries. A complete catalogue of the views was first printed in 
Beirut in 18T6, and tbc same material was incorporated subsequently in the 
Fourth Statement (pp. 101-113). 

Col. Lane’s prelimiaary report to the Advisory Committee, hearing the 
date of Ifovember 13, 187S, was never publi^cd. A later and fuller report, 
^mttea while ho was still in Beirut (December 13, 1875), appeared in the 
Fourth Statemeut, na did also the accompanying report of Dr. Merrill as 
Archaeologist. Col. Lane was very emphatic in his judgment tlxat a rocon- 
noissjince sur\‘ey lil« tlie one just concluded could never I« of permanent 
value, because tbe data were not suHlciently accurate for an exact map. As to 
the possibility of such a map, he expressed himself as follou's: 

If it he tbc d<‘!>ire of (be Palealino Ex|)lorA(ion Society* to produce, through their 
cogineen, a map of PaUstinc cast of (be Jordan to be joiae<l \ritb tbc English map 
of Palet,Lii)o west of tlic Jor<lnu on (be completion of tlie re:fpevth‘e ^rveya, sucb 
a map will Iw impessihie to eon'ttntet baaed on any scries of reeonnoissnneea. 

It was his idea tlxat a force of ten men sliould bo j)ut in tlio field for s 
period of three years and that an annual appro])rjution of $35,000 should 
be solicited for this purpose. He would include in tlie survey the territory 
eastward from Mount Lebanon to Damascus, together witli its plains and 
lakes, also Tradionitis aud Jebel Hauran as for as SHlcliab; tbcnce his pro> 
posed eastoru boundary would run southwest through tbe plains of Bosrah 
aud on through Amman, ^leshotta, Ziza and Kerak to tlic southerly point 
of tbe Dead Seo, making a total extent of 8,031 square miles. He described 
the throe varieties of terrain to be found witlnu this area, and suggested the 
proper method of survey iu eacli instance- He closed his report by requesting 
pennisrion to return to America to prepare liis final oflicial report and to 
perfect arrangements for the comprehensive undertaking that he had outlined. 

The Advisory Committee at Beirut, while commending Col. line’s report 
as an able document, felt tlmt a scheme so ambitious u'ould encounter in- 

•To Br. Joshua Bloch of ibc Xw York Public Libmry anU tn Dr, Kinil Krselinj? 
of UoioD Theological 8euinflr>* wo arc under ^eat obligation for raluable aaslatance is 
obteiniag aneU sueccaaful prlata. 
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suporalilc obstacles, Asd cousequeutly iTfosed to oudorse his recontmenda- 
tious. T]icy would redacc tlio area to be covered to 6,000 square miles, 
rrould send oat a smaller party without au? military regime, telt that it 
would lie folly to think of carrying through the uudoi-taking by “ the stroug 
arm,"' aud would snvo much money by establishing a haso of operations 
close to the field where work was to be doue. They called attention to the 
ominous outlook in Tarkoy, and cxjiressed the conviction that for portions 
uf the region under consideration notliiiig beyond a rceonooiseauce wonld bo 
possible while the existing political situation continued. At tbe same time, 
they felt that tbe Society could accomplish, b; paticut perseverance, all that 
wss possible and nrged that it go forward with the work to which it was 
publicly pledged. Any other course would moan the loss of all that bad 
been achiev'eJ thus far, ” besides other oousequeuces which, as loyal Americans, 
we are extremely reluctant to contemplate." 

Coiiti'ary tc the wish of tbe Committee, Col. Lane persisted in his de- 
tenniuaiion to return to America, and his connection with the Society must 
have termiDatccl shortly thereafter, since the Fourth Statement, published 
early in 1877, has jw word regarding any activity on his part beyond tliat 
reported above. The financial situation at homo would have precluded, for 
the time being, any thought of such a survey as that suggested by Col. Lane, 
had all other conditions been favorable, which was not the case. Later de- 
vebpmonts showed that the apprehensions of the Advisory Committee were 
fully justified. Vnder the ciicumatanceB, the only choice open to the Society 
was to curtail its work. 

A bulletin sent out during tbe year (1876), after referring to the surveys 
of Lieut. Steever and Col. Laoe, announced that triangulation had been 
suapeuded, but that the aithaeological work sUH went on. The paragraph 
recalling what bad been done closes thus: 

It is much less than we could have de^iiwl, but as raneb as could well have been 
expected, all eon^derod. Besides tbe diiReulty of fiiuling a competent 
oiginccr, we bsve been hampered all alou^ by poverty of mean^. The financial 
imbarrassment wbieU began abopt tluee years ago bas been growing worse and 
worse, but wo have decided to keep the field, iioping soon to see bngbter skies. 

These words contrast strangely with the glowing reports that reached Eng¬ 
land regarding the large and easily obtained resources of the American 
Society. 

La. Mbrbill'b Expeditions 

In pursuance of the new plan, Lr. Selab Merrill was placed in charge 
of tbe work of exploration on Lee. 3, 1875, and continued to serve in this 
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capacity, anclcr the advice aud direction of tlxe iWvixory Corainittec, until 
tlie siinnner of 18*7, u’hc'ii ho I'cturnnl to AniericA. lie condin t)iis 
maun or, three exjiodjtunia. two of whitU jm* ^iiito fully rojiorti'tl in Ills well* 
known volanie, “?)«st of tho Jorilan.'’ Of the Hrat tJiern in nUo an account 
in tlio Fourth Stfitomoiit of the Society. Ou thie tour lu* lind i\% companion, 
interpreter, and general assistant, Mr. tleury L. Vau Dyck of Beirut. Tlicy 
set out on February 14,18“ ti, and were in tlic field eighty^nc days, 

Tliey first j^rocoeded by easy stages down the Jordan Valley as far ua 
Wady Zerka Jlniu niid the hot «prjug.>i of Cullirrhoe; here they turmd e>b<l- 
ward to Mesixetta and theiuo nortliwaixl to Amman, Kalaat Zerka, and after 
visiting eS‘SaIt. ac1vuuce<l along the ridgo of the ililU of Gilead as fur aa 
the Sua of Galilee, rurtieular ntteiitioii was devoted to aixbaeolog)', natural 
history, nnd also to the life and customn of the people. 

Dr. iturrill’e final tour begjin on March f. IS" 7, and laslM tliirlv*eight 
(lays- ilv- Henry L. Van Dyck was again Ilia ussjslant. Cros^^jng tho Joivlaii 
at its exit from the Sea of Galilee, lie went in a noi'theastyrly direction to 
Miiwa: and then tnniing south, he went on (o M<>/i>lrib, Kilrel. oMLusu. and 
Ain Jenneh. Some time was sjK'Uf in e.vploring the Jahliok >*aUey and ihe 
ncighhovhood of Annnnn- Ui» ixdnru juurney fiiMU the Jericho Ford was 
along the upper edge of tho Jordan Valley. 

During the two years tliat ho spent in the field. Dr. ^[e^rilI gained an 
intimate knowdodge of tho Host Jordan territory, and liis invostigatious did 
much to pn’{‘are tin* way for futuri- exidorer?^. lie was remarkably euccea^ful 
in dealing with the natives. At all times ho was especially interested in 
tho identification of Bilxlicul sites; and in addition to special artieles pnb- 
lisliod from time to time for various journals, mueli sjaice is given to this 
subject in Itis ofifciol reports. 

Witli tho I'xjxert aid of Mr. Van Dyck, he made a large collocllou of 
Paleetiiiioit birds. ;some of wliioh are now found In the Biblical ^lu^ciim of 
Union Theological Seuunarv, Xew York. After his return to America in 
the summer of 1^77, Dr. Morrill was i*otaine<l for a time by the Society to 
write i\»j)orl>8 and to ciKjj>uratc with Dr. lludolph Meyvr, tlic At^Mtaci 
Elnglneor of Col. Lane’s ICxpedltlon, in the preparation of maps. The 
Fourth and final Statement of the Society was published in Jxinc, 1877; 
and, apart fiom Col. Lane's report, digcusso'I above, and the accompanying 
report of the Advisory Cfommittoe, it is devoted largely to Dr. Merrill’s report 
as Arvlucologist of Ihu K.vpcdltion of 18’<7, and to hU account of his own 
e.vpio rut ions in 18“ 0. Of one u\pt<dilion tu u’hieh Dr. Merrill alludes, no 
record has beou preserved, 

Thus far no accounts have been discovered of tho subsequent activity of 
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the Socie^. It seems probshle that when the Coxnioittee found it impossible 
to carry out a wortlij program, it was thought best to turn over the materials 
in band to the Eugliah Ptileetine Exploration Fund which was just about 
to publish the maps and Memoirs of surrey west of the Jordan. In the 
July number of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for 1S79, announcement was made that this was to be done and that a map 
of thirteen sheets, embodying the results of the reoonnoissance surrey oast 
of the Jordan would be published in the same maoner aa the English work, 
and by the same department of Her Majesty’s Government. It is further 
stated that momoiTs and name lists to accompany the map would be pub¬ 
lished in like manner. On March 16, 1880, it was reported that the American 
reconnoiseance map had been photosineog^aphed aad was ready for use, but 
in the same context it is stated that it had been found impossible to ^Qco^ 
porate this map with 1^e exact surrey west of the Jordan. The attempt to 
connect points that were common to both revealed discrepancies too great 
to be overcome. Thus, while the map made an important contribution to 
the knowledge of the country, it was in no way final and could be regarded 
only as a preliminary inrestigatlon. 

Such a disappobting outcome, it will be remembered, bad been foreseen 
by Col. X^aoe, wlio insisted that the observations of a reeoonoissance party, 
however carefully taken, would he of no value for location, save when they 
were recorded upon an accurately plotted map of the whole surrounding 
territory. The map of Kiepert that appears to have been used for the purpose 
by the American party was utterly inadequate. Just why no effort had been 
made to correlate the work eut and west of the Jordan while the surveyors 
were stlU in the field is bard to understand at this distance from the facts. 

As we look back over the history of the American Society, we can see, 
as was not possible at the time, the difficulty and the magnitude of the 
project that bad been undertaken. As originally conceived, it was a well- 
sigh impossible task. £Iucb of the territory involved was terra incognita 
and even now is waiting for full exploration. When, at a somewhat later 
date, the Palestine Exploration Pmxd undertook to carry out au exact survey 
in this same area, they were obliged to abandon the work after triaugulating 
600 square miles, because of the opposition of the Government, and the 
threatening outlook in Egypt and the Near Bast Since that time, it is 
only with greatest difficulty that progress has been made toward a satisfactory 
survey. 

In the second place, tlie employment of military engineers who were 
wiUiont experience in similar undertakings, and also without any particular 
knowledge of Biblical learning or interest therein, did not prove advantageous 
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Above all tliere waa tlie distressing fluancial situation at bonio. 

While fifty years have suHlecd to olmiige other coiulitioDS, the last named 
handicap still hoi’s the way. Wo now liavc leadership oC superlative quality^ 
and we arc confronted liy tasks no loss important than thoao that eallcd the 
early Society into being. They arc even more clialleuging. Meanwhile the 
work of the American Schools at Jeriisalenj and Bagdad awaits adequate 
financial support. We are reluctant to think that this can long continue. 
The splendid acoomplishmonts of reeojit years witli utterly hisufiicient re- 
aourees should serve to usher in the day of adequate endowment. There 
could be no finer tribute to the monioty of a long line of eminent American 
scIioUth who received not the proiniecs, hut saw and greeted them from afar. 
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ON THE SO-CALLED SUilBKO-l^IDJAN SEALS 
OsonuB A. Baiiton 

Witliiu tho past £(nv ycai’s surprising arcJincoIogicul discoveries liave Wn 
mode at Uarappa and UolicnjO'Jaio in Indjn. Anjong tiic finds u Inrgv 
number of inscribed objects, ratber nu]mj>pil3' caiied 'svais/ liave been ex¬ 
humed, some of wliicli bear characters closely ruscuibllitg tlicfst* u£ ilic early 
Sumerian script- This fact 1ms raised the question ol pussible preliisturic 
connection between Sumer and India, .iud some liave assumed sucli n 
eouuection lias been proved. As sucli a fact, if estabiisiivd, would be of the 
greatest inteiiist to all workers in Mesopotamian archaeology*, the writer under¬ 
took a year ago to exam hie the l>asis on which it rests, and, for the loMielit of 
those iutei*ested in the work of tlie Scliool at BagliiUd, presents hem a pre¬ 
liminary report ol lus conclusions. 

la oi*der to present tlic matter clearly, it is n«e»sary to make a brief 
etateiucut conceruiug the two sites where those ' scats ’ have been found aud of 
the other archaeological objocta discovered with them. As long ago as 
1912 three seals were found at llnrappa and published iu JllAS,' but prnc 
tically nothing was known of the civilization vliloh j»rodiiced them until an 
excavation was made at Mohenjo-<hiro iu 192S- Since then excavations havo 
been made at both sites from year to year under tho direction of Sir John 
Marshall, Director General of Autlqnlfies for India. Molicnjo-daro is in the 
Larkana district of noi'thcrn Sind on the Indus. Thousands ol Y««a)*s n;.'0 the 
river flowed in the cliannel now calhd Wcsicrn Nnrn, on which Mohcnjo-ilaro is 
situated. Along tills old bed of the Indus tlie niiiis of many ancient cities 
of the copper age arc said to exist. Bcfoi*e the birth of Oirjst the Indus 
chttoged its course and flowwl along tlie bed of on older river called the 
Hakro, now called the Eaatci*n Nara. To thl.s choiigo in the coarse of flu* 
Indus is due the prescr\*atlon of the autiqinilcs of Mohenjo-dam. 

The cxcavatioos here Iiato revealed in throe stmta llio voniains of throe 
cities, one above the otlier.’ The conelructions are of Imrut brick, laid 
sometimes in mortar made of lime, but oftener of gypsum. The workmanship 

* Sec flic article '‘Seals from Kamppii’* i'y Artlmr Venh, JPAS, 1912, Cf)9-70|, 

•See tlie .4*xfcoool«»/7ie»rl Surrcfj of IhJia, .liiuN'/f ibimril in (lir iMnll'iaratilij* 

given \»iw. Sir John Marslml) elates the tlii-o* fttntlo at 2700 B.C., 3000 B. C., anti 
3300 li. C. r«p«tivoIy. Odiers repurd these dates a« early. Ilicrc «ccTns #t 
present do dcelslvc ci'itorion for detcrmlniog their nnUinity. 

'to 
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of tltc structures in the lowest stx&tuau is the finest; tliftt in the upper strotura, 
tliQ poorest. The area excavated covers about 5 hektars. On an elevation in 
tlie northwest comer of tlio city, undci tlie ruins of a later Buddhistic stupa, 
tile rulus of the chief temple of the ancient city were found. The brick¬ 
work of this stmctuic, lioth in the walls and the pavement, is not unlike 
that made at Ur in the time of the last dynasty of tliat city. A reaervoir or 
pool was also foujid at Moheiijo-daio, which rcmliida one of tlie AB'SU at 
I^gaali constrnctrd by Ui'Nina and his succcssoi*!^ Like the oiio at L^gnsb, 
this pool served some rltnallstlo or symbolic porjiosc. It lias lieen sujrgcstcd 
tliat it was intended for sacred dshes or crocodiles, but that remains to be 
proved. On the two sides of the pool ste|)s led np to a small standing-place. 

Soutiiwcst of the t43ni|Je and separated from it by a narro^7 alley were 
the rnitia of another large building with masalvc outer ivalls. The ruins of 
this building had boon io\-clod off at a later time and made the foundation 
of an extensive tcrroco, over a hniidrod feet long. The metal olijects found 
in tills level, of which more will be said below, show that the slmcturos 
Iwloug to the prc*broiu5P or copper age. 

Uarappa in the Monlgoniery district of tlie southern Punjab was built 
on the shore of an aiicleut bed of the Pavi and is about 4o0 miles from 
ilohcnjo-daro. The nj'por strata at Tlarappa wore unfortunately destroyed, 
blit in the atraliiui corres]>onding to the lowest at Mohaujo*c1aro a largo 
hullding 31 s 41 motel's. Is tolornhly well pre'served. A hrond entrance divides 
it into tu'o halves, and it contained a numlicr of corridors and small rooms- 
In this building a aeries of copper weapons and Implements wore found t tlie 
knob of a elnh or sword-hnndle; two double axes; seven daggers; tu'o points 
of lancos; sixteen spear-pohiti*; tiurtydouv ehlsels; a saw and two chopplng- 
knivofl. Two of the daggers niitl two of the cliisels lieav hloroglyjdiic inscrip- 
tious similar to those on the seals. About 130 seals and seal impressions in 
terra cotta wem also found. Of those more will bo said below. 

ITnnierous spindle-whorls were found, indicating that they understood the 
spinning and weaving of wool. Evidence tlmt they knew fabnes made of 
some vegetable substance seems also to have been found. The men of 111“ 
upper city at 3fohenjo-<laro wore short aprons and a kind of strap which went 
over the loft shoulder and left the right arm free. In the lower city they 
were nude- They wore side-wliiskcrs and ft beard on the chin, but shaved 
the upper Up. The one stafnc of a woman found had the hair hanging loose. 
As domestic animals they knew the Indian ox, the builalo (bos babalus), a 
kind of short-homed cattle, sheep, pigs, the dog, and horse, Ivo trace of the 
eamol or the cat was found. Of wild animals they know the tiger, rhinoceros, 
and elephant, but no trace of the lion was found. They raised a sort of 
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wheat of a Tariety still found in tlio l^unjub. Of metals, tlicy knew gold, 
silver, copper, tin, aiul lend. Of bronze (a mixture of co[>pur aitd tin) lliey 
made little uac. A great variety of beads and ornamunte was found. Neck¬ 
laces and finger-rings \voi*e wern by both Jiv-n aiul women; ear-rings, aiin-bunds, 
girdles, and anklets, by w’oinun alone. A gr«‘ut variety nf (*r>tleey m’os found, 
but most of it luid ro bundles. 

Inscribocl seals and artistic objects of various kinds tvci'e found in almost 
every house. Tlig use of writing was rjuite widcsjnvuil. Tl»e number uf 
seals and seal-inipie^ions discoveixHl is said to be about a thoasand. Of thoi^o 
not a tenth has ns yet been puldislicd. Tlte w’ritcr Inis seen and stu<Ue<l 
seventy-two inscriptions. For most of tUem wc iiuisl await tlio great thn-o- 
voluine w'ork that is being pio{)ured by Sir .rolm lilursiiaU and his eo*laUjt<'i‘s. 
Tlie selection reproduced JuTe will enable tlie reader to form an csHmntu of tlio 
degifc of artistic sklJl attninetl by the incii of niont nneiont India.* 

Tito main purjxise of this paper is to discuss the possible relation of the 
eiviliintioii of Jlohenjo-rlaro and Ilarappa to that of flic Snmenans of ancient 
Simiur. When in 11)24 Sir John Ifarslndl iirat pnblisliod an article on this 
ancient civilisation in Tbf Illmiraictt Lvu^ou Xfu-g, it at once attraeled llie 
attention of tlic veteian scliolnr. Profe^wior A. If. Sayce. who. a week later, in 
an article in the same jourual ealhd attention to certain likenesats Irftw’ecn 
the art niul .script ou the seals nnd tho'o of siuiilnr ohjeets from ancient IlJain 
and Babylonia. Ifc thought the *u«nls (i>mparuble to the ‘'hddettes do com- 
patibilitc*' discoierc*<l iiy de ^forgan *it Su^^n nnd publi*hpd iu Ins Vi’frgnfion 
rn Per^r, Yol. VI. pi. V3fT. and Vol. XVtf, wliich came from the third 
luillciiniiim Udois? Christ. He «ngge^U•'l that oiU' of the seal;: Iwre u ciinoi- 
form in»<'i’i|ition. to wliich a lest in the Indian script had ln'cn at1d<'d l.itrr. 

Some twelve <lii\s later, a joint firtlHe by .T. (Iadd nnd Sidney Smith, 
botlx of the Britif'h JInsemn. npi>o>irc'l in (he .«aine journal, and carried the 
comparison wulh Babylonia still furtln r. Cjadd Iband si.vleen sign.s whfeli 
he thought conld be t<|uato'l with Siimerinn signs; he pointeil out that the 
brick-work iX'&*jHhled Babylonian britk-work of fhi* third dynasty of Ur and 
gave illustrations (p. did); lu* fuvtlicr thought that the arti«iie c.vwmilon 
of tlic pictures of bulls on flic Tndinii seals i‘e:^‘iubj(Hl the Sum<>rian cve^mtion 
of tlic same kind of subject. 

.VppQieiilly it wa>i those articles that give Jj. A. Waddell his cue. .4t any 
rate in the next year he puMishiHl his IndO’iSuma-hn 5efl7t Vtctphrrfd, in 
which he claimed to have succosafally n'ud nineteen jnseriptions.—a elnim 
that a study of his hook convinces us is mistaken. Foscinated by Dr. Wad- 

''Tiiv ili'nu'iii^.'S on pflgvs 00.03 liux’s I'oeii made by Mr. CV>K'tiinii K of 

PJiiiadelphia, from the .irrhscoloffical fivrn'f/ nf Indio, .lM»waf 1924-102.3. 
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dell’g work, &n Indian scbolar, R. S. Vaid)'flnatba Ayyar, puWislied later 
his SvMc^ian Origin of ikt Lam of Mann, Madras, 1027. It waa because 
o£ the extraordinary claims ol these \\‘ork3 that the writer turned bis att('utiou 
to tiiese documeuta. It appeared to be time that a student o£ Sumerian 
civilization should acquaint biraseli with tbe facts on which such claims were 
based. 

A close oxaminotion of the seals levcaled the fact that tbe number of the 
Indian sigzis which could with probability be colled Sumerian was pitiably 
small, while some of them reminded one of certain algos of the so>called 
Hittite hieroglyphic mscripUona. A tx^mpaiieou witli that script accordingly 
followed. One day a Chinese student saw some of tbe script and at once 
remarked that some of tlie characters Toseniblcd ancient Chinese 3 that made 
it obbgatoTy to institute a comparison of Chinosc. The comparison was then 
naturally enlarged to include also Elamitic, Egyptian, Cretan, nod Cypriote, 
as well as Sumetiau, Hittite, and Chinese. the work advanced a larger 
number of inscriptions became accessible. tTp to the present time the writer 
has studied seventy>two inscriptions, and has from them prepared a sign list 
of 124 different signs not eormting SI, whioli arc some of tliem certainly, 
and others probably, mere rarisnt forms. Of these 35 miglit couceivablv he 
Sumerian, thooglr but four of those rc'semble Sumerian signs with sufficient 
closeness for one to say confidently that tlicy are Sumerian. Other signs 
differ so widely from Sumerian as to prove at once that the writing is the 
product of a development quite distinct from the Stiroerian and independent 
of it- One need only cite hero the different ways in which the human form 
is represented in tbe two scripts. In the Indian script there are five signs 
(sU, counting a variant) representing the human figure. Four of these 
represent a full'face view of the whole figriire, and two. a side view, but they 
are all made mneh more in the style of Egyptian hieroglyphs of the human 
figure thon the Sumerian. In Sumerian we have but one sign represeotlng 
a complete humau form,* snd that is a most awkward and distorted picture. 
The idea of human being was usually expressed in Sumerian by a mere 
torso.* ^\gBin, to take but one more example, fixe signs derived from pictures 
of pottery' in the Ijxdian script are made in quite a different way from algns in 
Sumerian derived from tho same class of objects.* Tlxo« in the Indian acript 
resemble much more closely signs of the same class in the Hittite and Cretan 

'Sve ^0. 206 ill B&rtou’s Orism ond of Writing. 

* For digcrcQt Smnotiaii representations of parts of the liiiman bod;, see tho Picto* 
grephie Index on p. 174 ot Fart 1 of tbe work cited ia the preceding note. 

*Sc6 Barton, op. oil., Bart I, ]S5f., for a list of Che pictures of pottery in Sumerian 
writing. 
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Bcripts. 


One sign. 



resembles tlie sign for ^sheep’ in Suinnriflu, 


(Barton, No. 48S), though in Sumerian it has 51 other ideographic ineaii- 
ingg. Tho Sumoi'ifiu sign was pivbably doriTo^l from a representatiou of ft 
shoep'fold or enclosure. T\\g Indiun sign xosoinblcB, hou'cvcr, quite as cWly 
ft Chinese sign vhieh is an outline of a divided field (ClialfaiiC, No. 184); and 
still more closely a sign iu J‘roto-Elunijto, (Seheil, No. 323), the moaning 
of ‘which is as yi't \u«letem\lnod. It cnimot, thervforo, he taken as Sumerian. 
The similar forms in tlioae uicloly Bojjaralod scripts must l>c rognnled os 
independent developments. The same must be said of some other sigus. 
Beprssentations of a double headed axe appear iit the Indian serpt (txvide 
the main picture there are five variants of it); also in Sumerian,^ Elnmite,* 
Cretan* and Cypriote.** Tho bov is found in Sameriau,** Elamite'* Eg\'p* 
tian,** and Chinese.Of these the Elamite picture more nearly lesembies 
the Indian than any of the others. The Somcrian ivprcsentation is loss like 
the Indian than any of tlic others, A Imw and arrow appear in Indian.** 
Elamite,** and Chinese.** In short a dotailwl comparison of tho 124 signs 
of tltcae ^“3 brief inscrijrtions proves indisputably** tho independence and 
originality of tlic Indian culture revealed by the exe.vvations at Harappa and 
Mohenjo*daro. It is as original as that of China, Elam, Sumer, the Hittites, 
Egj'ptians, or Cretans, One inscription only could he Sumerian, No. VI in 
Pig. 45- 

A comparative study of the examples of this new script that are so far 
accessible also proves that it had already undergone n long period of develop¬ 
ment wlieu these iiiscrijrtiona were written. This is shown in various wavi^. 
It will be sufficient in this preliminary report to give one or two example?* 
of the kind of proof that is available. On one of tho seals a sign occars winch 
is clearly the head and neck of a horse wearing a bridle.** Six different 


* Barton, Ko. 0ft4. 

*Sdioil, Ke. 11. 

•Evans, Ko. 3C. 

Doeckc, No. 84. 

»* Barton, No. 3W, 

**ScbdI, 140. 

**S«« under ''Weapons" in either of the Egyptian aigndieta meutionod in the 
bibliography. 

•'ChalfanC, No. 811. 

** .ircAaeoio^feai 5urcey of Mia, .inituol Jfeporf, ISfid-SS, PI. XXV111, No. 82. 

«« Seheil, No. 145. 

'* Chalfant, No. S8$. 

*'Tlio comparative table will be published in the near futuro. 

See Fig. 45, No, IX. 
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Vftriants of this sign occur m the scuU> cuul all of them excopt this one are 
BO conventionalized that but for this clear picture, we could not tell what the 
original wa3< As it is they form a gTa<le<l sories, which does not leave the 
origin in doubt. 

Another example is afforded by tJie pottery signs—eigns derived from 
pictures of earthen-ware pots. There are two of these: V" 
that are so conventionaliBed that it is only by oomparatiTe study that their 
origin becomes evident fortunately in the Hittite script and in Cretan 
we have jnecriptione where the full form of the jar appears, and others in 
which it is represented, as here, in outline only. Since the scries in these 
two scripts is so convincing, and aince it is also clear tlist Orctau and Ilittite 
developed quits independently of one another, it becomes probable that in 
developing such signs tlis minds of men in suother portion of tlie world would 
work in tlie same way. We can with considerable conhdence, therefore, assume 
that tbe two signs in question are outlines of different shapes of earthen¬ 
ware jars, but, the fact that the full picture has become so skeletonized, is 
evidence that, when these seals were written, tbc writing was not in its 
earliest at»gc of development. 

Again, wo have a sign, whicli appears twice, that seems to be on outline 
of a turtle,^ but it is far more skeletouised and much lose of an original 
picture til an the turtle sign in Elamite,** or in early Chinese.** 

Since the original hieroglyphs are so conventionalized it will be impossible 
to classify tliom ell uutil the script is deciphered and tbe investigator can 
test iiis conjectures from the form of the sign by its slgniAcution. Bearing 
that fact in mind, and fully realizing that in many cases an opinion formed 
now must be held subject to correction, tbc writer hns been able to make the 
following tentative classiilcation. Pivo signs are derived fmm tlw human 
form. Tlircc are possiiily human a 1*1113 and bands. One ia, as has been 
said, the head of a horse- Pour are pictures of fishes. Tm*o are probably 
turtles. Ten are pictures of ]>1ants. Seven are derived from representations 
of the sky, the suu, moon, and water. Two may represent buildings. One 
is clearly an altar, Three are implements of war. Two arc derived from 
pottery. Eiglih'-three arc ns yet unclassified- Of tlnw one of the polterj 
eigns and one of tlic rish>sigus occur most often in tho inscriptions studied. 
A prohalfie reason for this will appear at a later point of the discussion. 

**Sce Cowley, nutiles, p. 38. 

«Cf, Evans, No. 4T. 

**&ee Arck«<«ioaiccl Svreeg of InAlo, Annvol Regorl, PI. XXVIIf, No. 0. 

*»Cf. &Acn. No, 010. 

•* Of. Chalfant, No, 10. 
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Before tamiitg from t^o evidence of the script, it should Lu iiotc<l thnt 
the f<niT eigne on Fig. 45, No. VI, look like b^umorinn. K so, tl)uy could 
be read LIL-LILr-A*hlN,** wliicb might tx* a proper iinmc, ‘ LiUiluvii,* or 
‘Lillila, lord.* If this Ik? the correct loadiitg ot this iik?u.'riptjon, it in no 
way disproves the correctness of the coneluRlon alrmdy runcheO, tliut thu 
script of these seals is an indigoiioiis Indluii script ijulte iiiilcpcndeut of 
Sumer. The bullock nnd aJtiir portrayed on the arc of tho Indian type; 
not tile Sumerian. Wlioovcr offered tlie sacrifiev, vns doing it as a resident 
of India, lie may have been a Sunxerirtii rcaulciit tlicro. At the uio^t the 
seal would j)rove conimcrclal intcrconiiic or trawl Iiclvecn Sinner aud India. 

Another interesting point revealed by this study is that the Indian:*, like 
tlic Sumerians, Egyjitfans, lllttites, c^te., made their notation of iiunierjtls 
by Btisight lines, a short perpendieular line, refM'utiHl tin* jn*opt»r nundior of 
times, beiug emjdo.ved for each nuiiiernl up to ten. Tlu-y al*o eniployod 
what seems to ha a doclnial svstian of unmK'n*. and indicated the te]i« liy 
the requisite miinber of longer lines. Thus, in No. XVf, Fig. 46. tto have 
the numeral 37. Tlie original Sumerian nunicricol svxtcm Jn’xlgesimal; 
the decimal >«>'stem not hating iieeii adoptoil by thorn until after contact 
with another raw-—perhaps the Akkadian Semites-** The jiresenee of a deci¬ 
mal system in India would, therefore, bo an argument for an origin distinct 
from the Sunicrlans- 

Anothor arguniout employed to eatnblisli a connection lietwcen Kiimor and 
this ancient civilixation of the Indus Valh-y has Ihkh t)ie sjjnilarity' of the 
representations of the necks of bullocks In the ort of the two conn tries. Ta 
both countries linos wore employed to dojiict the folding skin of the neck- 
Attontion was called to this sinillarity by Gadd and Sidiu'y Smith in 
and in the present year, 1088. Smith lin.'s cnlUd attention to the matter 
again,** reinforcing his argument by n seal found nt I’l* by Whiolley in 102(5 ** 
the bullock on which rcsomblcs tliosc of Indian art more clos^Ov than any 
prcriouslv known. If, however, this common artistic feature intlicafcs simi¬ 
larity of influence, it n*ouId wnun that u o should ineludc KfiTi trt In the <'irclc of 
that iiifluenec, for the sonic feature is to he seen on the necks of some pro* 

'^Tbo signs coul<l also 1m read <3ft*Ge*A*KN, "Geges. ler<l.’' 

**Cf. Bsttnn, .i of fiemitir. Orij/ins, p. 170 f. Tiiv statement made there 

jieeda fKans iDodiftestion. Tlie najm-^ nf (lie SumerSan niiiiMralK kIktiv that under* 
Ij’lng tlic sevlfrcsimal system there i« a quintal Rystem. Thera are separate names 
for the tiuuiectils fro<ii iine to flve. hut the name for is (IvcKaic, for wveoi flve-tvo, 
and ew on up to ten, 

**/MKafro«cd Loh4or .Vcire. Oct. 4th. 1024, p, 61C, 

Hislory of Asnjinn to 3000 B-0., pp. 40 r» 2 . 

••ra« J.ntigarorifa’ JourHfll. VIII, I’l. IX, Ko. 2. 
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hutoric bullocks depicted on a plaque found in Egypt.^^ Hommel has long 
contended that Egypii^ civilisation ;vas derived from Babylonia.'* While 
such a claim is on the u’hole not vnlid^ it is true, os Potrie boa perceived,*' 
that at a dehnito period of pre^ynastio history Babylonian and Elamite 
influenoos c*ur be traced in Egj’pt. It would seem to the writer, however, 
to be an open qneatiou, whether this artistic method of ropresontlng folde 
of skin on a bullock’s neck is not one of tlioso aiinilaritios that result from 
the psychological unity of naukind. Confronted with the same inateriale 
and the came problems in diifcrcut parts of the world, men have, independontly 
of one another, solved many cl their problems in the same way. Is not this 
artistic device another instance of this? 

Although tl)c now Indiau script ennoot be read, it is possible tentatively 
to form some opinion of the contents and to some degree of tlie meaning of 
the inscriptions. The larger uumher of the inscribed acala studied picture 
a bullock, with one long horn, standing witli his head over an altar. There 
are 28 ol these. That tlio picture in question is intended for an altar ** 
soems more pmbahlc after comparing it with pictures of altars in 
Sumerian,’* Elamite,” Eittite,” Egyptian,Cypriote,” and Chinese” 
writing. Such seals are of religions aignifcance, aud certain features of some 
of them enable us, in the writer’s judgment, to make a fair guess that the 
insmiptiOD is a record of viands offered with the animal in sacrifice. Another, 
which is probably sacrifLcinl, pictures a ios Indicm with his neck behung 
with garlands.** Another whicli pictures the sacred pipal tree is also probably 
of reUgions significance.** One pictures a rhinoceros standing with his head 
over an altar; ** while another pictures a rhinoceros hofoTo which a man stands 
iu a sort of enclosure with hands extended toward tlxe rhinoceros as though 

**Sec 6e Uorgari, enentcle, II, Fsrle, IP£0, p. 140. 

*'See of Sbe iKternationol Oon^rot* of Oricjafaliil*, lAodon, 1692, 

pp, 2IS.S44, eod OruHtlrtM (fer v>*H <3<9«hichU dos elfvA Orients, sweite 

milfte, UOJielien, 1927, p. 7Cl ff. 

‘’PrcMe/erM B(n/p>, p. 4t». 

** Waddell takes tliia picture of Chs alter, togctlior with Che bead ol the living 
animal abewe It, and, dieregardlng the animal’s body, idcntiHsB tba two wiCb tko 
Sumerian sign and Cakes it as the same for India. 

** Barton, Babylonian Writin?, pp. vlU and ]$i. 

**Srheil, Nos. SSO and 391. 

**>fc9s«rschinid(, Tafel XTHlI. 

**Sigs0l9t in Erraan’s it^npiitckfi Onwnatik, K, No. t, 

»• Deecke, Xo- 45. 

'•C3ia)fant, No. 157. 

‘•P. 90, No. 5, 

«P. JO, No. 1. 


‘•Fig. 47 A. 
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in prayer/^ Froba))Iy tliesc rojiresont religious suoixcs also, aud indicate that 
tlie rhinoceros was a saci^ed auiniol. 

Anotlw?r group of pictures reproMut whut, at first sight, si^oin to Oc domerti- 
cated aninxala feediug from huge dishes M'hieh servo ns foediijg^troughs. 
Bidlocks aiitl elephants iirc so porlrnyed.'** But, oiiue a rliiaocH^ros/^ and 
ODce a tiger*" are also su picture<l. This fact suggests that all tnese picture 
religious scenes also, and that all these aulnials arc heiug fed hecaose they 
were regarded os sucred. 

One is a purely hunting scene; it represents a iimii shooting a tiger from 
a tree/* Another is a mythological sccue; it represents a fight between 
two imaginary creatures such as never existed on sea or land.*" On tho 
whole it ^eems probable tlmt most of tlic inscTibc<l soixls Ixad a religious 
significance. Even the picture of shooting the tiger from a tree may have 
been intended as the record of a thank-offering for the conquest of a dangerous 
beast Perlmps the records of sacrifices, the pictures of sacred animals feed¬ 
ing, the struggle of nijihologlcul croaturi'S, etc., were treasmtd and worn 
as amulets. This is suggested by the fact that the objects were found in 
housea 

Judging by the position of the nuincmls, the script u'as usually written 
from left to right, hut could nlw be written from right to left. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the script is not yet deciphered, 
and the jiresent writer makes no jireteuco at having done so. Xevertheleas, 
if our anah'sis of the meaning and purpose of these inscribed objecte is at 
all correct, it is possilde from one’s knondedgr of similar ohjocLs in ancient 
Sumer to make shrewd guo^os ns to the meaning. Further, one can often 
tell, in looking at pictogrnphic writing, what tho topic is that is being treated, 
and in general what the treatment is, even whan he does not know the lan¬ 
guage in which tlxa inscription is written. Similarly Chinese and Japancac, 
hacauae of their use and understaiidlrg of the same script, can often tell 
what santances in the language of each other are about, and gat tho gonoral 
teoor of tho meaning, without undprstanding the language. 

From such dwunionts as the Bullae’' of Bnnjamtnrra,*® the qnoon of 
Lugalanda. king of Tjapisb, as well as from our knowledge of the materials 

HlutlTVicd L^nffon Kan, Jan. ttb. 1923. 

" Xee P. OU. Noa. 3 ainl 10. 

Arehieolofflcol Swrre^/ of Iitdio, /InauAl Report, ia2«l-23, Pi. XXII. 

'•P. 9ft. No. 8. 

/^uafrtferf //OMrfoN h'r«ra, Jun. 7tl», 1928. 

**.\)I«tle (W 1 h Pfijv, Deenmeafs prf/i^!/o»ique», Fapkllua 1. Hiiodreda of tlmilar 
reeords ere contained in tBe tMliIeti of tbia j^rind. 
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of sacrifices tbe i^orld over, we iufer tliat, if many of these Indian seals 
are records of sacrifices, there were iucludwl, along with the animal sacrificed, 
other viands which the worsliippeiw prized as food and drink. Bearing these 
facts in mind, and imnemhering that in SunicriAn wine was, by a natal's! 
psychological association, ei-pressed by an earthen jnr, wc suggest that tire 
inscription on Pig 46, No. XIX read “ - , . fishes; 7 jars of unferreented 
sorna,’^ and that No. XVI may have read ... . vegetables; 87 jars of 
fermented soma.’* These provisional readings are based in part on the guess 

that toe signs aud represented respectively the ideas "onfer- 

mentedand fermented/' tlie lines being added in the latter sign to indicate 
the electrifying effect of fermentation. It should be added that no certainty 
of correctness Is claimed for these readings, but they are more likely to be 
on the right track than any cf Waddell^s interpretations. 

The general correctness of this approach to the understanding of these 
soal-inscriptions sooms to be confirmed hy the popularity of the fish and pot¬ 
tery signs already montioned. Pisli was a food; soma a popular drink. These 
would naturally be included in sacrificial offerings. The frequency of the 
occurrence of these signs is, on this tlioor^', accounted for. 
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?7a. 46 

Fr<nu VVaddclt’s Henl« Z)«ripA,«r«(^ p. 2$. 



Fmn WaddeJl’a S'unsr^n Seotg Deciphered, p. 19. 
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